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ON SPIRITUALITY OF 
AFFECTION. 


NOTHING can place in a stronger 
light the nature and importance of 
that moral preparation, which I 
have been endeavouring to incul- 
cate, than a passage which occurs 
in the second chapter of St. Paul’s 
First Epistle to the Corinthians. In 
this it is expressly declared, that 
“to the natural man,” who makes 
his senses, his passions, his worldly 
interest, and his reason the measure 
of divine truth, “‘ the things of the 
Spirit of God are foolishness ;”’ he 
can neither receive nor discern them. 
And for this plain reason; that they 
are not of this world, and cannot 
become the object of his senses; 
that they treat of the mysterious ex- 
istence and infinite perfections of the 
Godhead, and cannot be brought 
within the compass of human com- 
prehension; that they are holy and 
undefiled, and will not abide the im- 
pure touch of earthly desires ; that 
they are full of disinterested love, 
and unbounded goodness, and can- 
not submit to the cold and heartless 
calculations of worldly prudence; 
that they are spiritual in their na- 
ture, ae ash be “ spiritually dis- 
cerned” —discerned through the pre- 
venting and co-operating, and sanc- 
tifying graces of the Holy Spirit 
working on the heart of man. Now 
the effeet of this operation is to 
check what is evil in us, and encou- 
rage what is good, to strengthen and 
enlarge our own natural powers, and 
give birth to that spirituality of af- 
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fection, which does in truth include 
the very virtues that I have been 
hitherto recommending. For the 
spiritual man is deeply impressed 
with the paramount importance of 
religion, and cannot but be serious 
and earnest in its pursuit ; the spiri- 
tual man is conscious from his own 
individual experience, and the moral 
history of the world through all ages, 
of his utter inability to discover the 
truth without the Divine assistance, 
and cannot but be of an humble and 
teachable spirit; the spiritual man 
is convinced of the authority and 
excellence of the Divine will, and 
cannot but be willing to submit his 
own wholly and implicitly to its su- 
perior guidance. Lovely, however, 
as this picture already is, there 
would still seem to be another grace 
implied in the term itself, and es- 
sential to complete the spiritual 
character; I mean (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) that baal 
wardness of disposition, which lifts 
and inclines the soul to the contem- 
plation of heavenly things. Our 
Lord frequently alludes to this, as 
where he says, ‘‘ Lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, for where 
your treasure is, there your hearts 
will be also,’—and St. Paul more 
expressly, “ Set your affections on 
things above, not on things on earth.” 
The pleasures and pursuits of the 
world—I do not mean, those that 
are innocent, and necessary for the 
relief of our temporal exigencies, 
(though over these we shall do well 
to keep a watch) but those that are 
guilty and excessive have a natural 
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tendency to weigh down the soul, 
and retard its upward flight to the 
nobler and more becoming objects 
of another world. Great however, 
and glorious and blessed as these 
are, they are yet distant ; for “ faith 
is the substance of things hoped for, 
the evidence of things not seen.’”’ 
But the objects of this world are ever 
present; its honours, its riches, and 
its pleasures meet our eyes at every 
turn, intrude themselves on our at- 
tention, and solicit our regard by 
the most seducing arguments. Be- 
fore then that we can enter with any 
heart on the search of heavenly 
truth (and unless we do enter with 
all our heart, we are but deceiving 
ourselves,) we must have been con- 
vinced, either by the declarations of 
others, in whom we can happily con- 
fide, or our own experience, of -the 
real vanity of this world, notwith- 
standing its vaunted pretensions to 
the contrary ; we must have learnt 
that, though from its very seductions 
it may be, and is a fit state of moral 
probation, it can be no abiding place 
for a rational being with all his long- 
ings after immortality; that we are 
but strangers and pilgrims on earth, 
and are bound in common prudence 
to make all the enquiries that we 
can after that other world, that is 
alone our liome, and therefore alone 
worthy of our chief and lasting con- 
cern. And when this conviction 
has once taken root in our minds, 
all our feelings will be engaged on 
the side of religion ; its study will 
not be a mere act of duty, but our 
delight and solace; and we shall 
eagerly catch at every moment that 
we can spare from the necessary at- 
tention to our temporal concerns, to 
Jearn more of those eternal mansions, 
that await the righteous in the king- 
dom of heaven; more of those con- 
ditions on which they are promised, 
more of those high and blessed 
truths, on which they rest. We 
shall begin to hunger and thirst af- 
ter righteousness; yea, our meat 
will be to do his will, that hath sent 
us into the world, that we may here- 
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after stand in his presence with ex- 
ceeding joy. Thus will our heaven- 
wardness of disposition lift and in- 
cline our minds to the search of di- 
vine truth; our seriousness will en- 
sure a careful examination of all its 
grounds, and evidences; our humi- 
lity and teachableness will open the 
door to the admission of its most 
exalted truths; and our readiness to 
conform our will to the will of God 
will have removed all those barriers, 
that pride and prejudice, and a cor- 
rupt inclination would have other- 
wise thrown in our way. 

sut here, we may well ask, who 
is sutlicient for these things ¢ What- 
ever goodness or strength we may 
yet retain, (and some we certainly 
do *,) yet God knows, and we every 





* It is far from being a safe or correct 
doctrine to teach that we are utterly cor- 
rupt, from whatever motive it may have 
crept in, or with whatever view of enhanc- 
ing the glory of the Redeemer. But his 
glory requires not so strong a contrast, or 
so deep a shade to make it shine with suf- 
ficient lustre. Men are bad enough, and 
have need enough of his gracious aid and 
redeeming love without making our nature 
worse than it really is, and robbing us of 
those few good traits which we have yet 
left—those memorials, as it were, of our 
former innocence, The consequence of 
the contrary course has been, as is always 
the case, where any one point is over- 
strained to serve an end, or advance a 
favourite opinion, that religion itself has 
been injured by the very means that have 
been so injudiciously taken to serve it; 
for neither is the doctrine true in point of 
fact, standing as it does opposed to our 
daily experience, nor is it founded on any 
right interpretation of Scripture, nor is at 
all requisite to establish the necessity of 
our Redemption, nor can it fail of giving a 
handle to the Infidel, and hardening the 
sinner in his wickedness. In this, as in 
most other cases, the truth lies in the mid 
way. We are neither so utterly corrupt 
as to be able todo nothing towards our 
salvation, for we are expressly commanded 
to work it out, though from our known 
weakness and depravity, “ with fear and 
trembling ;” nor are we so perfect as to be 


able to will and to do what is right, with- 
out the divine grace; but our state may be 
more justly described as a mixture of evil 
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one of us daily feel, that what we 
have, is but little, and falls far, far 
short of what we require. The very 
fact then, that we have not sufficient 


strength within ourselves, is a proof 


that we must look beyond ourselves 
for it. * The condition of man af- 
ter the fall of Adam is such, (saith 
an Article of our Church,) that he 
cannot turn and prepare himself by 
his own natural strength and good 
works to faith and calling upon 
God.’? Whither then must we look 
for strength? Whither but to the 
grace of God by Christ preventing 
us, that we may have a good will, 
and working with us, when we have 
that good will?” ‘ The prepara- 
tions of the heart in man are from 
the Lord.” All those goodly virtues 
of devout affection, seriousness, hu- 
mility, teachableness, and confor- 
mity to the divine will, can only 
have, when possessed in their full 
perfection, one source—and that a 
heavenly and spiritual one ; so that 
(to sum up all God’s goodness to- 
wards us,) not only has the good 
and gracious Lord yielded up his 
only begotten Son to die for our re- 


and good, with a predominance of evil, a 
state wherein, as the Apostle speaks, God 
out of a compassionate regard to our weak- 
ness, “ worketh in us both to will and 
to do,” intimating thereby, that, though 
his assistance is absolutely necessary, yet 
that we can and must work somewhat, and 
“ be labourers together with him.” After 
all, when we affirm that we have naturally 
some traits of goodness left, to whom can 
we be supposed to attribute these traits, 
but to the beneficent Creator? We do 
not then derogate from the honor of God, 
but would rather seem to advanee that 
honor by opposing the doctrine of a total 
degradation of his creatures. And again, 
whether we maintain that we have some 
little strength left in our nature, or none 
at all, we are quite agreed in this, that we 
have not enough; and must consequently 
look to the effectual power of the Holy 
Spirit to bring forth works acceptable to 
God in Christ Jesus. Our Wisdom lies 


not in reckoning up our natural riches, or 
bemoaning our natural poverty, but in 
seeking the Holy Spirit, and co-operating 
with him. 
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demption—not only has he revealed 
a law no less sublime in its doc. 
trines than perfect in its precepts— 
not only has he confirmed its truths 
by the fullest evidences, and hedged 
round its obligations by the most 
glorious rewards, and most tremen. 
dous punishments—but out of his 
abundant mercy he has vouchsafed 
to incliae our hearts to learn his 
law, to draw us to the study and 
practice of it, not by force indeed 
(for we are free and reasonable be- 
ings) but by the powerful, though 
resistible, grace of his ever-blessed 
Spirit, and to excite and improve all 
those affections that most effectually 
dispose the mind for its reception, 
His Spirit is constantly striving with 
man to lead him to his good; and 
when, through our own perverse in- 
clinations, his milder and more ordi- 
nary influences fail, how often is the 
thoughtless man awakened to a seri- 
ous sense of religion, and the proud 
man taught humility, and the rebel- 
lious obedience to the divine will, 
by the more heavy visitations of 
sickness and affliction and the fear 
of approaching death? Mysteriously 
poured out in the waters of Bap- 
tism, the Spirit taketh up his abode 
in our hearts, even “ the Spirit,” as 
Isaiah characterizes him from his 
fruits, ‘‘ of wisdom and understand- 
ing, the spirit of counsel and might, 
the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of the Lord.” Like the leaven 
in our Saviour’s parable, he insinu- 
ates his powerful influence into every 
thought and desire of the heart, and 
leaveneth the whole lump. The work 
of grace commences; and if we 
quench not his light, and resist not 
his godly motions, if we neither 
grieve him by our perverseness, nor 
drive him away by our wilful walk- 
ing after the flesh, but lend our- 
selves, give ourselves wholly up, and 
submit ourselves to his meek, and 
holy and unerring guidance, the 
words of God, as delivered by the 
Prophet Ezekiel, shall be assuredly 
accomplished in us: ‘‘ Then,” un. 
der the more full dispensation of the 
4N2 
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Gospel, “ will I sprinkle clean water 
upon you, saith the Lord, and ye 
shall be clean, a new heart also will 
I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you; I will take away 
the stony heart, and give you an 
heart of flesh,” a heart of tender- 
ness, and aptness to be wrought 
upon by the word of truth; “ and 
1 will put my spirit within you, and 
cause you to walk in my statutes, 
and ye shall keep my judgments, 
and do them.’’ Compare these 
words with the promise of our Lord, 
which though applicable in its full 
and primary intention only to his 
more immediate Disciples, may yet 
become under this limitation a sure 
anchor of hope to all throughout all 
ages, that would become his true 
and faithful followers. ‘I have yet 
many things to say unto you, but ye 
cannot bear them now;” your pre- 
judices and the unprepared state of 
your minds render you incapable of 
that instruction, which youshallhere- 
after receive. ‘* Howbeit when He, 
the spirit of truth is come, he will 
guide you into all[necessary ] truth,” 

How fully this promise was ac- 
complished let the day of Pente- 
cost testify, when more than three 
thousand souls, struck by the in- 
stance of miraculous power exhi- 
bited in the persons of the Apostles, 
and “ pricked to the heart” by the 
forcible address of St. Peter, and 
yielding to the efficacy of the divine 
grace, that was thus working out- 
wardly by the mouth of the Apostle, 
and the gift of tongues, and inwardly 
by its more secret influence on their 
hearts, ‘‘ were added to the Chureh.” 
Let the Gentiles of Antioch testify, 
of whom “ as many as were ordained 
to eternal life,’’ as many as were 
fitly disposed and qualified for the 
Gospel to take root in their hearts 
by the workings of the Holy Spirit, 
believed and became Christians : 
let the noble and ingenuous Berzans 
testify, who receiving the word with 
all readiness of mind, and searching 
the Scriptures daily, believed also : 
yea, let the positive declaration and 
experience of the Apostle testify, 


Scripture Criticism. 
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where he says, “ I give you to un- 
derstand, Brethren, that no man can 
say, that Jesus is the Lord, but by 
the Holy Ghost,” and ‘1 cease 
not to make mention of you in my 
prayers, that the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the spirit of wis- 
dom and revelation in the knowledge 
of him, the eyes of your understand- 
ing being enlightened, that ye may 
know what is the hope of his calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of 
his inheritance in the saints, and 
what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power to us-ward who believe.” 
In a word, it is by the workings of 
the Spirit, that we can alone hope to 
become fit to receive the knowledge 
of God, and “ discern the things of 
the Spirit of God,” for ‘* where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is li- 
berty,”—liberty from the thraldom 
of impure desires and the entangling 
cares of the world,—liberty from the 
shackles of prejudice and the ob- 
stinacy of ignorance,—liberty from 
that pride of intellect, that makes 
its own narrow views the boundary 
of all knowledge, essays to weigh 
the wisdom of the infinite and all- 
perfect God in the balance ofits 
finite, weak, and unsteady judg- 
ment, and, closing the eye to the 
sunshine of revelation, leaves its de- 
luded followers to grope their way 
by the glimmering taper of human 
‘reason, C, 


———— 


SCRIPTURE CRITICISM. 


St. MATTHEW iii. 17. 
* And lo, a voice from heaven, saying, 


This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” 


THESE words are the conclusion of 
a public event the most interesting 
in the history of the world. It was 
the entrance of the incarnate God, 
the Lord Jesus Christ, on the minis- 
try of salvation. His forerunner, 
the Baptist, had commenced his pre- 
paratory mission of preaching re- 
pentance, and making straight in 
the spiritual deserts of Judea a 
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high-way for the God of righteous- 
ness. All Israel had heard his voice 
and were gone out “ to be baptized 
of him in Jordan, confessing their 
sins.” Among these came the ever- 
blessed Jesus, cloathed in the like- 
vess of men, yet pure and without 
sin; and thus advancing in his in- 
nocence, and having no sins to con- 
fess, and replying to the enquiries, 
usual on those occasions, about his 
name, and place of birth and abode, 
in a manner, that from all the cir- 
cumstances combined led to the sup- 
position, that he was some extraor- 
dinary Personage, if not the long ex- 
pected Messiah himself, (of which 
indeed the Baptist from his prophe- 
tic character may well be supposed 
to have had some inward intima- 
tion, as he received afterwards so 
distinguishing an outward proof,) he 
was forbidden by him, and refused 
to be admitted, as an act in his case 
wholly unnecessary, and seemingly 
derogatory, to the symbolical waters 
of Baptism. ‘I have need,” said 
the meek and holy Preacher of God, 
‘‘ to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” To this our Lord re- 
joins, “ suffer it to be so now.”— 
However much I may be thy supe- 
rior, for “* He that is from above, is 
above all,”—yet now I am willing to 
appear before thee as thine inferior ; 
and, as a sinner for the sake of sin- 
ners, to receive baptism at thy hands; 
‘* for thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness :” you, as the preacher 
of a new religion, to afford to your 
disciples,—and Me, as the great Re- 
presentative of the whole human race 
about to be redeemed under it, to 
receive that baptism, which, when 
coupled with the inward grace, that 
shall presently be revealed, will be 
at once my inauguration to the unit- 
ed offices of Prophet, Priest, and 
King, and the sacramentai sign of 
admission into my Church to all that 
shall hereafter believe in my name. 
«« Then he suffered Him; and lo, no 
sooner was he baptized, and had 
gone up straightway out of the 
water, than the heavens were opened 
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over his head, and the Spirit of God 
descended like a dove, and lighted 
on him, and a voice from heaven 
was heard, saying, This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleas- 
ed.’’ The external rite was followed 
by a glorious manifestation of the 
divine grace, that for ever proclaim- 
ed the future efficacy, and thereby 
the necessity of Christian Baptism, 
and was a sensible and fuller proof, 
than the world, since the patriarchal 
times, had ever received, of the doc- 
trine of the ever-blessed Trinity; 
for here the three Divine Persons, in 
whose name we are ourselves bap- 
tized, in whose name we are blessed, 
yea, in whose name the Jewish 
Church was really blessed before 
us, did visibly and sensibly mani- 
fest themselves—the Father in the 
voice, the Son in the likeness of 
man, the Holy Spirit ‘ descending 
in a bodily shape like a dove,’”— 
those three Divine Persons, that 
mysteriously united together form 
the one undivided Godhead, (of 
which the Father is the great Foun- 
tain and Representative,) the one 
true and living God, the Jehovah, 
blessed for evermore. 
Cc. 


ee 


BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(continued. ) 
PsAuM Ixviii. 4. 

“Sing unto God, sing praises to his 
name: extol him that rideth upon the 
heavens by his name JAH, and rejoice 
before him.” 

PsauM Ixxxiii. 18. 
‘¢ Whose name alone is Jehovah.” 


Ir is not my intention to enter into 
an elaborate discussion concerning 
the antiquity, meaning, or influence, 
of this awful word ; it will be suf. 
ficient, in furtherance of the object 
I have in view, in submitting these 
illustrations to the public, briefly to 
state, that from the earliest times 
the Tetragrammaton, or sacred name 
with four letters, signifying the in- 
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communicable name of God, was in 
use amongst the Jews. Such was 
indeed the respect in which they 
held it, that after the captivity from 
an excessive fear of bringing it into 
familiar use, they left off pronoun- 
cing it, till its real pronunciation was 
actually lost. The importance of the 
subject, it is hoped,will apologize for 
the length of the extracts annexed. 

Shuckford, in his Connections * 
enters largely into the enquiry how 
far the several nations at the time 
of Abraham agreed with him in his 
religion, and proves that amongst 
the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, 
Canaanites, and Egyptians, the 
knowledge of the true God was by 
no means extinct. 

The Hebrews considered the name 
of Jehovah in such a sacred light that 
they never pronounced it, using the 
name Adonai instead of it. It was 
called Tetragrammaton, or the name 
of fourletters; and those letters are, 
Jod, He, Vau. This awful name 
was first revealed by God to Moses 
from the centre of the burning 
bush; and Josephus +,who as well as 
Scripture relates the circumstance, 
calls it the name which his religion 
did not permit him to mention. 
From this word, the pagan title of 
Jao, and Jove, is with the greatest 
probability supposed to have been 
originally formed; and in the gol- 
den verses of Pythagoras there is 
an oath still extant to this purpose « 
* by him who hath the four let- 
ters.” The Cabalists exceed all 
scare in their romantic panegyrics 
upon its awful properties and won- 
derful perfections, At the pro- 
nunciation of this august name they 
aflirm all nature trembles; the an- 
gels feel the motion of the universe, 
and ask one another with astonish- 
ment, whence comes this concussion 
of the world? with respect to the mys- 
tical figure Aum, which three let- 
ters coalesce, and form the San- 
scrit word Om, and the Egyptian 
On, we are told that the first letter 





* Shuckford’s Con. Vol. I. p. 304. 
+ Josephus Antig. Lib, 2. c. 5. 








stands for the Creator, the second 
for the preserver, and the third for 
the destroyer, i.e. the Renovator ; 
and that the awful name formed by 
these letters is like the sacred ap- 
pellative, formed by these Jods, 
forbidden to be ponounced, but is 
meditated upon in sacred silence *. 
Sir William Jones observes +, that 
the mystical word On of the Egyp- 
tians, is generally supposed to have 
meant the Sun, and hints that it 
was probably the Sanscrit word 
Om, a coalescence of the letters 
A, u,m, meaning the Triad, Vishnu, 
Siva, Brahma, united in one supreme 
God, a word which never escapes 
the lips of a pious Hindu, who me- 
ditates on it in silence. But though 
perhaps the Egyptians did not ac- 
knowledge one only invisible Su- 
preme Being, they may have adopt- 
ed the word On from the Hindus, 
and applied it to the Sun, or some 
other principal object of their wor- 
ship; and it is not improbable that 
it may have given rise to the mystic 
word used by the Magit, and to 
the Fon and Logos of the Greeks, 
Father Desiderati, and Mr. Bagle, 
inform us, that the ‘Thibetians pro- 
nounce in the most solemn manner 
Om, ha, hum§, Father Tachard |f 
speaks of a mystic word in use with 
the Siamese, which they never utter 
but with the most profound re- 
spect ; and the Chinese { repeat Om- 
i-to-Fo with similar veneration. 
The Tartars, though idolaters, in- 
variably fix a tablet against a high 
part of the walls of their chambers, 
upon which is written a name that 
serves to denote the high, celestial, 
and sublime God; and to this they 
pay daily adoration with incense 





* Maurice Indian Antiq. Vol. IV. p. 
73. 195. 379. 

+ Asiatic Researches, Vol. I. p. 242. 

t Apud. Euseb. prep. Origen. Philost. 
Clem, Alex, Strom, 5. Tertullian Ap. 21. 
Plato de Legibus 4. 

§Turner’s Thibet. 97.—Lettres edif, 
et cur. 

|| Voyage des peres Jesuites, 

4; Du Halde, Vol, ILL, p- 25, 
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burning, lifting up their hands, and 
then striking their faces against the 
floor three times, they implore from 
him the blessings of sound intellect, 
and health of body, without any 
further petition, A note upon this 
custom observes, that it was proba- 
bly borrowed by the Tartars from 
the Chinese. The words inscribed 
upon the written tablet were, tien, 
heaven—hoang tien, supreme hea- 
ven—shang-ti, Sovereign Lord.— 
Marco Polo, B. 2. ch. 26. 

The ancient Scythians taught the 
being of a Supreme God, master of 
the Universe, to whom all things 
were submissive and* obedient *. 
The ancient Icelandic mythology 
calls him the Author of every thing 
that existeth; the eternal, the an- 
cient, the living and awful Being, 
the searcher into concealed things, 
the being that never changeth, pos- 
sessed of infinite power, boundless 
knowledge, and incorruptible jus- 
tice. Tacitus + again tells us, that 
they were forbidden to represent 
their Deity under any corporeal 
form. They were not even to think 
of confining him within the inclo- 
sure of walls, but were taught that 
it was only within woods and con- 
secrated forests that they could 
serve him properly,—Mallet’s N. 
Antiquities, V. 1. p. 78. 

The notions of the Peruvians 
about one Supreme Being, the first 
cause of all things, seem to have 
been much more clear and distinct 
than those of the Mexicans. "Tis 
certain also they had a proper name 
in their tongue to express the Deity 
by,which was the wordPachacamac ; 
the meaning of which is as much 
as the Quickner of the Universe, or 
as some would call it, the great soul 
of the world. This name was so 
very sacred and venerable amongst 
them, that they never mentioned it 
except upon extreme necessity, and 
then not without all the signs of 
devotion imaginable ; as bowing the 





* Tacit de Mor, Germ, c, 35, 
t Ibid, c. 9. 
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body and head, lifting up the eyes 
to heaven, and spreading out the 
hands. They called him the invi- 
sible and unknown Being, and for 
that reason offered no sacrifices 
unto him, nor built him ordinarily 
any temples, but paid him only an 
internal worship and reverence in 
their minds; yet in a certain val- 
ley in Peru there was a temple de- 
dicated to him, and called by his 
name. ‘The sun is generally es- 
teemed to have been the great Deity 
of the Peruvians, as having both 
temples and sacrifices in abun- 
dance ; and the Incas making this 
the main point of the glory of their 
original, that they were the off- 
spring of the Sun, and consequently 
in their notion of a divine race. 
Besides this, several other deities 
have been brought in’ for a share of 
their worship too by Acosta, and 
other writers; the moon and the 
stars have been mentioned, the 
earth, the sea, the meteors of the 
airy region, the springs and the ri- 
vers, and other meaner objects upon 
the surface ; but Garcilasso di Vega, 
who was himself an Inca, denies all 
this, and imputes it partly to their 
ignorance of the Peruvian rites and 
ceremonies, and partly of the lan- 
guage which agrees with the Chi- 
nese in this respect, that one and 
the same word having a multitude of 
significations, is to be determined 
to this or that particular significa- 
tion by the tone or accent. 

The Spaniards therefore might 
easily mistake, and make the Peru- 
vians seem to be guilty of fouler 
and grosser idolatries than really 
they were. And that they ac- 
knowledged a being superior in 
power and majesty to the Sun, to 
which the most of their temples 
were erected, is clear from the ac- 
count the last emperor Atabalipa 
gave of his faith to the Friar Vin- 
cent de Valle Viridi, who came to 
catechize him. ‘ I hold,” says the 
prince, “ the sun for God, the earth 
for mother, and Pachacamac for 
Creator of all,’ But there was a 
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passage of one of his predecessors 
(the Inca Huyana Capac) which 
ought not to be forgotten. ‘This 
prince one day looking up to the 
sun, (which they held to be unlaw- 

ful to do) the High Priest who was 
by him, reproved him for it; but 
he still persisting in his view, and 
the priest in his reproof of him, at 
last he turned to the priest with 
this question, which of you all (says 
he) dares bid me, who am your 
sovereign lord, rise up and go a 
long journey? The priest replied, 
none would dare to do so. But 
(continues he) if | command the 
greatest of my princes to go from 
hence to Chili, will he not do it? 
To this the other returned, that 
none durst disobey him. Why then 
I conclude (says the Inca) that our 
father the sun must needs have a 
mightier lord than himself, that 
commands him every day to take 
such a long journey; for if he were 
a supreme Lord he would certainly 
some time or other lie still and 
rest himself.— Harris's Voyages, 
Vol. I. p. 772. 

A temple to the invisible Pacha- 
camac, or Deity, is further descri- 
bed in the history of the Inca Pa- 
chacutee. In the vicinity of the 
town now called Lima, the Inca 
found a temple dedicated to the in- 
visible Pachacamac, who was served 
here with a worship much more 
inhuman and cruel, than any known 
and practised in all the parts of Peru, 
for here were men, women, and chil- 
dren, offered in sacrifice; and it 
was no uncommon thing to see that 
more valuable blood mixed with the 
blood of brute animals at their altars. 
But they differed from the rites of the 
religion of the Inca their conqueror, 
not only in the point of human sa- 
crifices, (of which there were none 
public, at least in his dominions,) 
but also in this, that they had an 
image to represent Pachacamac to 
their senses, which the others also 
protested against. This image both 
the king and the priest reverenced 
so highly, that ies they entered 
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the temple they always went back- 
wards, not daring to presume to 
cast an eye uponhim. Beside this, 
they had also an oracle (as they 
called it) from which they had (as 
they gave out) the knowledge ot 
things to come. Now when the Inca 
brought his army into this country 
he sent toCuysmancu, the king of it, 
to demand subjection in the sun's 
name, whose kinsman and deputy 
he was: but Cuysmancu refused to 
yield upon these summonses, and 
sent word that his Pachacamac was 
greater than the sun, being the ma- 
ker of him and all other beings, and 
that it was to this Deity that he 
paid all his religious devoirs. The 
Inca replied again, that he and his 
country did worship Pachacamac 
as well as he, but they did it with- 
out temple or sacrifice, honouring 
him only with a mental service, be- 
cause they knew him not, nor what 
he would be pleased with. And, 
whereas they were afraid to look 
upon the image of Pachacamac, he 
and his people dreaded even to pro- 
nounce his awful name.— Harris's 
Voyages, Vol. I. p. 782. 
Ishtohoollo is, with the North 
American Indians, an appellative 
for God. Ishtohoollo points at the 
greatness, purity, and goodness, of 
the Creator; itis derived from Ishto, 


great, which was the usual name of 


God through all the prophetic wri- 
tings; likewise from the present 
tense of the infinitive mood of the 
active verb Ahoollo, ** I love ;”’ and 
from the preter tense of the passive 
verb Heollo, which signifies sancti- 
fying, sanctified, divme, or holy. 
So that Ishtohoollo, when applied 
to God, in its true radical meaning 
imports, The great beloved holy 
cause. They have also another ap- 
pellative, which with them is the 
mysterious, essential name of God ; 

the tetrugrammaton, or great four 
lettered name, which they never 
mention in common speech ; of the 
time and place when and where 
they mention it, they are very par- 
ticular, and always with a solemn 
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air. There is a specie of tea, that 
grows spontaneously, and in great 
plenty, along the sea coast of the 
two Carolinas, Georgia, and East 
and West Florida, which we call 
Yopon, or Cusseena. The Indians 
transplant, and are exceeding fond 
of it; they drink it on certain sta- 
ted occasions, and in their most re- 
ligious solemnities, with awful in- 
vocations; but the women, and 
children, and those who have not 
successfully accompanied their holy 
ark, pro aris et focis, dare not even 
enter the sacred square, when they 
are on this religious duty; other- 
wise they would be dry scratched 
with snakes’ teeth, fixed in the mid- 
dle of a split reed, or piece of 
wood, without the privilege of warm 
water to supple the stiffened skin. 
When this liquid, or supposed holy 
drink offering, is fully prepared, 
and fit to be drank, one of their 
Magi brings two old consecrated, 
large conch shells, out of a place 
appropriated for containing the holy 
things, and delivers them into the 
hands of two religious attendants, 
who, after a wild ceremony, fill 
them with the supposed sanctifying, 
bitter liquid: then they approach 
near to the two central red and 
white seats, stooping with their 
heads and bodies pretty low; ad- 
vancing a few steps in this posture, 
they carry their shells with both 
hands, at an instant, to one of 
the most principal men, on those 
red and white seats, saying, on a 
bass key, Yah, quite short; then in 
like manner they retreat backward, 
facing each other, with their heads 
bowing forward, their arms across, 
rather below their breast, and 
their eyes half shut; thus, in a 
very grave, solemn manner, they 
sing on a strong bass key, the aw- 
ful monosyllable O, for the space 
of a minute; then they strike up 
majetic, He, on the treble, with a 
very intent voice, as long as their 
breath allows them; and on a bass 
key, with a bold voice, and short 
KEMEMBRANCER, No. 39. 
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accent, they at last utter the strong 
mysterious sound, Wah, and thus 
finish the great song, or most so- 
lemn invocation of the divine es- 
sence. The notes together com- 
pose ther sacred mysterious name, 
Y-O- He-Wah. 

That this seems to be the true 
Hebrew pronunciation of the divine 
essential name, Jehovah, will appear 
more obvious from the sound they 
seem to have given their characters. 
The Greeks, who chiefly copied their 
alphabet from the Hebrew, had not 
jod, but iota, very nearly resembling 
the sound of our Y. The ancient 
Teutonic and Sclavonian dialects, 
have Yah as an aflirmative, and use 
the consonant W instead of V. The 
high importance of the subject, ne- 
cessarily would lead these supposed 
red Hebrews, when separated from 
other people in America, to conti- 
nue to repeat the favorite name of 
God YOHEWAH, according to the 
ancient pronunciation. Contrary to 
the usage of all the ancient heathen 
world, the American Indians not 
only name God by several strong 
compounded appellatives, expressive 
of many of his divine attributes, 
but likewise say YAH, at the be- 
ginning of their religious dances, 
with a bowing posture of the body ; 
then they sing Yo Yo, He He, and 
repeat those sacred notes on every 
religious occasion ; the religious at- 
tendants calling to Yah, to enable 
them humbly to supplicate, seems 
to point to the Hebrew custom of 
pronouncing Yah, which likewise 
signifies the divine essence. It is 
well known what sacred regard the 
Jews lrad to the four lettered divine 
name, so as scarcely ever to men- 
tion it but once a year, when the 
high priest went into the holy sanc- 
tuary, at the expiation of sins. 
Might not the Indians copy from 
them this sacred invocation? Their 
method of invoking God, in a so- 
lemu hymn, with that reverential 
deportment, hath a surprizing ana- 
logy 4 the Jewish custom, and 
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such as no other nation or people 
even with the advantage of written 
records, have retained. 

It may be worthy of notice, that 
they never prostrate themselves, nor 
bow their bodies to each other, by 
way of salute or homage, though 
usual with the eastern nations, ex- 
cept when they are making or re- 
newing peace with strangers, who 
come in the name of Yah; then 
they bow their bodies in that re- 
ligious solemnity, but they always 
bow in their religious dances, be- 
cause then they sing what they call 
divine hymns, chietly composed of 
the great, beloved, and divine name, 
and addressed to Yo, He, Wah. 

That these red savages formerly 
understood the radical meaning, 
and emblematical design, of ' the 
important words they use in their 
religious dances and sacred hymns, 
is pretty obvious, if we consider the 
reverence they pay to the mysterious 
divine name Yo, He, Wali, in pausing 
during a long breath on each of the 
two first syllables; their defining 
good by joining Wah at the end of a 
word, which otherwise expresses 
moral evil, and again by making 
the same word a negative of goed, 
by separating the first syllable of 
that divine name into syllables, and 
adding U, as a superlative termina- 
tion, Y-O-U: all their sacred songs 
seem likewise to illustrate it very 
clearly; Halelu-Yah, Shila Wah, 
Meshi-Wah, Meshiha Yo, Lu, The 
words which they repeat in their 
divine hymns, while dancing in cir- 
cles round their supposed holy fire, 
are deemed so sacred, that they 
have not been kuown ever to men- 
tion them at any ojher time: and 
as they are a most erect people, 
their bowing posture during the time 
of these religious acclamations and 
invocations, helps to confirm their 
Hebrew origin. Adair, p. 47. 

As a further illustration of this 
snbject, I shall add Mr. Adair's ac- 
count of one of their great festivals. 

“While their sanctified new 
fruits are dressing, a religious at- 
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tendant is ordered to call six of 
their old beloved women to come 
to the temple, and dance the be- 
loved dance with joyful hearts, ac- 
cording to the old beloved speech. 
They cheerfully obey, and enter 
the supposed holy ground im so- 
lemn procession, each carrying in 
her hand a bundle of small branches 
of various green trees; and they 
join the same number of old magi, 
or priests, who carry a cane in one 
hand adorned with white feathers, 
having likewise green boughs in the 
other hand, which they pulled from 
theirholy arbour, and carefully place 
there, encircling it with several 
rounds. These beloved men have 
their heads dressed with white 
plumes ; but the women are decked 
in their finest, and anointed with 
bears’ grease, having small tor- 
toise-shells, and white pebbles, fast- 
ened to a piece of white dressed deer 
skin, which is tied to each of their legs. 

** The eldest of the priests leads 
the sacred dance, a head of the 
innermost row, which of course is 
next the holy fire. He begins the 
dance round the supposed holy fire, 
by invoking Yah, after their usual 
manner on a bass key, and with a 
short accent; then he sings Yo, 
Yo, which is repeated by the rest 
of the religious procession ; and he 
continues his sacred invocations and 
praises, repeating the divine word or 
notes, till they return to the same 
point of the circular course where 
they began: then He, He, in the same 
manner, and Wah, Wah. While 
dancing they never fail to repeat 
those notes; and frequently the 
holy train strike up Halelu, Halelu ; 
then Haleluiah, Halelu Yah, and 
Alleluiah and Alelu-Yah—* Irradi- 
ation to the divine essence,” with 
great earnestness and fervor, till 
they encircle the altar, while each 
strikes the ground with right and 
left feet alternately, very quick, but 
welltimed. Then the awful magi 
join the sacred choir, which invite 
the old female singers to chauut 
forth their pious notes, and grateful 
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praises, before the divine essence, 
and to redouble their former quick 
joyful steps, in imitation of the 
leader of the sacred dance, and 
the religious men a head of them. 
What with the manly strong notes 
of the one, and the shrill voices of 
the other, in concert with the bead 
shells, and the two sounding druin- 
like earthen vessels, with the voices 
of the musicians who beat them, 
the reputed holy ground echoes with 
the praises of Yo, He, Wah. Their 
religious singing and dancing in 
three circles round the sacred fire, 
appears to have a reference to a 
similar religious custom of the He- 
brews. And may we not reason- 
ably suppose that they formerly 
understood the psalms or divine 
hymns? At least those that begin 
with Halelu Yah; otherwise how 
came all the inhabitants of the ex- 
tensive regions of North and South 
America, to have and retain those 
very expressive words? or how re- 
peat them so distinctly, and apply 
them after the manner of the He- 
brews, in their religious acclama- 
tions? The like cannnot be found 
in any other countries,” 

In another place Mr. Adair men- 
tions that “ Lact, in his description 
of America, and Escarbotus assure 
us, they often heard the South 
American Indians to repeat the sa- 
cred word Hallelujah, which made 
them admire how they first attained 
it. And Malvenda says, that the 
natives of St. Michael had tomb 
stones, which the Spaniards digged 
up, with several Hebrew ancient 
characters upon them, as “ Why is 
God gone away?” And, “ He is 
dead God knows.” Had his curio- 
sity induced him to transcribe the 
epitaph, it would have given more 
satisfaction ; for, as they yet repeat 
the divine essential name Yo, He, 
Wah, so as not to profane it, when 
they mourn for their dead, it is pro- 
bable they could write or engrave it 
after the like manner when they first 
arrived at this main continent.— 
Adair's Indians, p. 96 and 214, 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


N. R. has recommended to my at- 
tention a note of Macknight, on 
Eph, ii. 3. and an extract from a 
sermon of Bishop Butler’s, with the 
view of covering by their authority 
his own very vulnerable positions— 
but I trust it will be easy to show 
that the hopes with which this 
mode of defence may have inspired 
him, are utterly fallacious. 

I am surprised indeed that he has 
quoted the explanation of Eph. ii. 
3. from Macknight, rather than 
from the earlier and higher autho- 
rity of Hammond, whence it ap- 
pears to have been almost literally 
transcribed, since to have done so 
would in fact have favoured his own 
argument, I shall therefore with- 
out hesitation confine my own exa- 
mination to the views which Ham- 
mond appears to have entertained 
on the question under dispute—and 
in doing this, I will attempt a slight 
historical deduction of the progress 
of opinions on the points connected 
with it, confined of course to our 
own Church, and professing only 
to be such as the opportunities of 
a very limited library may furnish, 
It will therefore I feel admit cer- 
tainly of addition and perhaps of 
correctionalso—and I shall be grate- 
ful to any of your correspond- 
ents who may favour me with either 
through the medium of your pages. 
Meanwhile by opening the way 
to this investigation, I am persuad- 
ed that I shall at once render 
the discussion both shorter and 
more instructive. I conceive that 
it will be almost unnecessary for 
me to remark, in beginning this de- 
duction, that all our theological 
writers before the accession of 
Charles I. carry the doctrine of 
original sin to the full extent of 
those representations which form 
the ‘ excess of statement” charged 
by N. R, against the Homilies. I 
will only select a single passage 
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from the catechism of Dean Nowel, 
a document which from the pur- 
poses to which it was devoted, and 
its universal reception seems to 
carry more weight than the opi- 
nions of any other individual “ Eo’? 
(Adamo scilicet) ‘* spoliato natu- 
ra universa nuda inopsque ac bonis 
omnibus destituta deseritur ; illo- 
que peccati labe inquinato, quasi a 
radice truuco vitiato rami vitiosi 
enati sunt qui Vitium suum in alios 
ex se nascentes surculos transtule- 
runt ...... Inde horribilis men- 
tium caecitaset animorum pravitas 
inde ista distortio depravatioque af- 
Sectionum et cupiditatum omnium ; 
hinc illud seminarium et quasi sen- 
tina peccatorum omnium cujus vittis 
genus humanum inficitur et conflic- 
tatur. 

The judicious Hooker in exa- 
mining the controversy between the 
Church of Rome and the Protestants 
on the doctrine of justification ob- 
serves, as a preliminary remark, that 
the question of original sin was one 
in which both parties agreed, ‘‘ they 
teach,”? says he, “as we do that 
infants that never did actually of- 
Send have their natures defiled, des- 
titute of justice, averted from God.” 
Thus far then the ground seems 
clear before us—an entire unifor- 
mity of sentiment and expression 
will be found on this subject, but 
causes operated during the period of 
the first Charles, and more sensibly 
exhibited their effects after the res- 
toration of his son which must be 
allowed to have produced a sen- 
sible modification in the views of 
many of our theological writers with 
regard tothis and perhaps some other 
doctrines—the extravagancies of the 
puritanical party created a national 
revulsion of feeling which was it 
may be in some instances allowed 
to run too far towards an opposite 
extreme, and the growing in- 
fluence of the doctrines of the re- 
monstrants, and especially of Gro- 
tius co-operated powerfully in the 
same direction. The state of the con- 
troversy at this time is ably and 
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most impartially summed up by 
Bishop Burnett *, (vide explana- 
tion of 9th article)—It will be at 
once perceived by those who will 
consult this document that the 
length to which some writers then 
suflered themselves to be carried 
would find few supporters in the pre- 
sent day, and the Canons of scrip- 
tural interpretation which were 
then occasionally introduced are 
such as we shall now look for vainly 
beyond the limits of the Socinian 
schools; for instance, “‘ when an 
argument is brought in Scripture 
to prove another thing by, though 
we are bound to acknowledge the 
conclusion, yet we are not always 
sure of the premises, for they are 
often founded upon received opi- 
nions.—Taylor (a name which must 
be cherished by all to whom the 
splendour of eloquence or the fer- 
vour of piety is dear) engaged in 
this controversy with a want of 
eaution which must I think be gene- 
rally admitted and regretted: pas- 
sages might undoubtedly be quoted 
from his writings which taken singly 
would seem to infer that he re- 
garded a liability to temporal death 
as the only consequence of the 
Fall—here therefore if any where 
we might expect to find a near 
agreement with the views of N. R. 
yet this is very far from being the 
case as the whole spirit of the fol- 
lowing citation will satisfactorily 
prove, which is rendered the more 
remarkable as it is introduced by a 
reference to an interpretation of the 
text “ xas musy Quces texve ogyns” b 

(Ecumenius and Theophylact, which 
should seem to apply it rather to 
personal sin than original corrup- 
tion, Bishop Taylor proceeds, how- 





* Burnet is, however, carefal to re- 
mark that the more strict view “ does 
certainly quadrate more entirely to the 
words of the article as it is known that 
this was the tenet of those who prepared 
the articles, it having been the generally 
received opinion from St. Austin’s days 
downward.” 
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ever, to observe of this text, that 
“ it signifies that our nature of 
itself is a state of opposition to the 
spirit of grace. It is privatively op- 
posed, that is there is nothing in it 
that can bring us to felicity, nothing 
but an obediential capacity ; our 
flesh can become sanctified as the 
stones can become children unto 
Abraham, or as dead seed can become 
living corn, and so it is with us 
that it is mecessary God should 
make us a new creation if he means 
to save us; he must take our hearts 
of stone away and give us hearts of 
flesh—he must purge the old leaven 
and make us a new conspersion— 
he must destroy the flesh and 
breathe into us, spiritum vite, the 
celestial breath of life, without 
which we can neither live nor move 
nor have our being.’”? Taylor's 
Sermon on the Flesh and the Spi- 
rit. Matt. xxvi. 41. I would also 
refer to his sermon on the Deceit- 
fulness of the Heart, Jer. xvii. 9. 
and especially to the introductory 
part of it. 1 have particularly re- 
ferred to Bishop Taylor as having 
been by far the most illustrious ad- 
vocate on this side of the question, 
and as far as my knowledge extends 
also as having carried his views 
to a greater length than any other 
of our great divines—if N. R. fails 
of support in this quarter he may 
search for it in vain elsewhere. At- 
tracted by the lustre of Taylor's 
name, I have in some degree de- 
parted from a strict adherence to 
chronological order in noticing his 
writings before those of Hammond, 
which although belonging to the 
same period bear a somewhat earlier 
date; to the consideration of this 
writer, I ‘am particularly directed 
from the circumstance that the ex- 
planation of Eph. ii, 3. * which N. 
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R. so earnestly recommends to my 
attention may be traced with most of 
the illustrations by whieh it is sup. 
ported to his commentary ; although 
indeed claiming some earlier autho- 
rities (amongst whom it is curious 
to observe Suidas). It was probably 
recommended to Hammond by the 
patronage of Grotius, whose almost 
single name may be seen in Poole’s 
Synopsis opposed to an host of in- 
terpreters on the other side. (See 
Hammond’s Annotations on 1 Co- 
rinth, c. xi. referred to from Eph. 
ii, 3.) Let us then examine what 
were the opinions of this eminent 
writer on the subject of original sin 
generally, and whether they will be 
found to agree in any measure with 
those of N. R. 

“In plain terms the natural 
man or every man living, consider- 
ed without the grace of Christ in 
his natural estate hath neither 
strength to avoid sin, nor means to 
escape punishment..... but this 
grace of baptism is this strength of 
Christ of supernatural ability to 
forsake sin .... and that this is the 
very intention of the Catechism in 
these words, and no gloss of mine 
may appear by what here follows, 
as the reason of it; for being by 
nature born in sin, and the children 
of wrath, (i. e. born with strong 
inclinations and propensions which 
would certainly engage us in a 
course of sin, and make us worthy 
of wrath, as a child or Son of per- 
dition is one worthy to be destroy- 
ed, ) we are thereby made children 
of grace.”—Hammond’s Practical 
Catechism, p. 115, 116. 

I would also particularly refer 
to the sermon by the same author, 
on Gal. vi. 15.—from which, how- 
ever, I will for the present, quote 
one sentence only, ‘ ’tis observ- 








* With regard to this text IE would 
observe that it is certainly most generally 
understoed to refer to the original cor- 
ruption of our nature. See Welchman 
and the majority of writers on the Articles, 
in proof that such is the generally received 


interpretation I would further refer to the 
annotation in the Family Bible published 
under the direction of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, where it 
is explained, that is, in that natural state 
we derived from Adam. 
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able that our state of nalwre and 
sin is in Scripture, expressed ordi- 
narily by old age; that is, all our 
natural affections that are born 
and grow up in us are called the 
old man.” 

I have thus examined the opi- 
nions of those of our more eminent 
divines, who appear to have been 
most favourable to the views of the 
remonstrants; and I trust  sufhi- 
ciently evinced that whatever may 
have been their occasional language 
in the ardour of controversy, still 
their general sentiments led them in 
consistency with the 9th article, 
and in opposition to the scheme 
advocated by N. R. to decribe 
nature as a state of opposition to 
the spirit of grace, and to consider 
a state of nature and of sin as iden- 
tical—I am not conscious of having 
omitted any considerable writer on 
this side of the question with the 
exception of Whitby (to whose trea- 
tise on this subject, I have not 
an immediate opportunity of refer- 
ence,) and in adding Hammond to 
the number, I have perhaps made a 
larger concession then all the cir- 
cumstances of the case warranted. 

To proceed—Barrow, although 
ever giving preference to plain and 
practical subjects over those of a 
controversial tendency has not 
failed to record a decided opinion 
on this point. ‘ How could we 
be reconciled,’’ (he enquires in his 
Sermon on the Passion of our Bless- 
ed Saviour,) “ unto heaven who 
had an innate antipathy to God and 
goodness? Sin (according to our 
natural state and secluding evan- 
gelical grace) reigning in our mortal 
bodies, no good thing dwelling in 
us, there being a predominant law 
in our members warring against the 
law of our mind, and bringing us 
into captivity to the law of sin; a 
main ingredient of our old man 
being a carnal mind which is enmity 
to God, and cannot submit to his 
law—we being alienated from the 
life of God by the blindness of our 
hearts, and enemies by wicked 
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works.’”’=—See also his Doctrine of 
the Sacraments. 

“* It may be demanded how chil- 
dren by reason of their innocent 
age are capable of these benefits, 
how they can be pardoned who 
never had offended, how they can 
be justified who never were capa- 
ble of being unjust? I briefly an- 
swer, because they come from that 
race which by sin had forfeited 
God's favour, and had alienated 
itself from him ; because also they 
have in them those seeds of pravity 
from which certainly life continuing 
(without God’s restraining grace) 
will sprout forth in memorable evil 
actions.” 

Tillotson generally inclined to 
pursue a middle course in contro- 
verted points has done so on this 
occasion; the ground he takes is 
very similar to that occupied by the 
majority perhaps of the clergy of 
the present day, asserting a real 
and great but not total corruption 
of human nature as the result of 
Adam’s transgression; hence he 
fully vindicates this doctrine from 
that sophistical abuse of it which 
would seem to make God the au- 
thor of sin.—(See Sermon xxviii. 
Objections against the true Reli- 
gion answered—Vol. I. p. 201. Ed. 
1720. Lam not willing to trespass 
upon your pages by quoting the 
passage, but refer to it thus fully 
that if you should think it desire- 
able it may be inserted as a note.) 

From the writers of the next 
age, I will not multiplyjquotations. 
It will be sufficient for me to 
observe that latitudinarian views 
on this as on other subjects appear 
to have been then confined entirely 
to the coadjutors of Hoadley, a- 
mongst whom Balguy stands conspi- 
cuous on this subject; whilst those 
who defended the Church from the 
imminent danger which then threat- 
ened it, held its doctrines on this 
point in an unsophisticated sense. 

I have thus conducted this rapid 
and imperfect survey to the age im- 
mediately preceding our own, and 
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here I should close it with a re- 
ference to the 29th Lecture of Arch- 
bishop Secker, on the Catechism 
which contains a clear, able, and 
moderate statement of the general 
views of the Church on this ques- 
tion; but the quotation of N. R. 
from a sermon of Bishop Butler's 
induces me toadd a statement of 
that writer's real opinions drawn 
from that source in which they 
are assuredly to be regarded as laid 
down with the fullest consideration 
and most careful precision, namely 
the three elaborate discourses which 
he has dedicated to the express 
consideration of human nature. 
Now the object of these discourses, 
of which the tone is purely philo- 
sophical, being to uphold the ex- 
istence and authority of a natural 
moral sense; it might have been 
supposed that he would have en- 
deavoured to establish more firmly 
this higher and ruling principle 
by extenuating as far as possible 
that corruption which must cer- 
tainly render its dictates more ob- 
secure and difficult to be either dis- 
covered or obeyed; he, however, 
carefully guards against the possi- 
bility of being thus misunderstood. 

** Nature is frequently spoken 
of as consisting in those passions 
which are strongest and most in- 


Jluence the actions, which being vi- 


cious ones, mankind is in this sense 
naturally vicious or vicious by 
nature. Thus St. Paul says of the 
Gentiles, who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins and walked accord- 
ing to the spirit of disobedience, 
that they were by nature the chil. 
dren of wrath, they could be no 
otherwise children of wrath by 
nature than they were vicious by 
nature:” he acknowledges therefore 
that since the good dispositions of 
our nature are opposed by others 
(indirectly at least of evil tendency) 
yet equally natural and often most 
prevalent, “ it is plain that the 
former considered merely as naiu- 
ral (good and right as they are) 
can no more be a law to us than the 


, 
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latter ;” he reconciles this admission 
with his main doctrine by maintain- 
ing that there is nevertheless ‘a 
Superior principle of reflection or 
conscience in every man which dis- 
tinguishes between the internal 
principles of his heart as well as 
his external actions.” 

While therefore he asserts most 


justly that if we consider all the 


whole sum of the various relations 
of human nature, taking a future 
state into the account, and subject- 
ing the whole to the supremacy of 
reflection or conscience; in this 
sense human nature may be con- 
sidered as congenial to virtue and 
a law to itself; he still admits fully 
(aud this is the great practical ques- 
tion) that our natural passions are 
in great measure (even those which 
are the strongest and most influence 
our actions) of a vicious charac- 
ter, 

In the above citations it will be 
sufficiently obvious that I have stu- 
diously selected my authorities from 
writers against whom no Calvinis- 
tic ties could possibly be objected. 
I have on this principle omitted 
Usher, Hopkins, and Beveridge. I 
am aware that short extracts, (and 
to such I have of course been 
obliged to restrict myself, can 
scarcely in an adequate manner re- 
present the views of the works 
whence they are taken; yet the ex- 
pressions cited seem in this case 
capable but of one interpretation— 
I have endeavoured only to place 
them in their fair light ; and should 
1 have fallen into any errors of in. 
advertency, your engagement to 
review the question, will doubtless 
correct them. With regard to the 
whole controversy, | would only 
observe that it resolves itself into 
two questions—Ist. Whether there 
be any real corruption of our nature 
derived from the Fall—2d. What is 
the extent of that corruption ; the 
first question our whole Church 
with one voice answers in the af- 
firmative ; but the two propositions 
into which I have collected the sub- 
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stance of N. R’s. hypothesis, (and 
he does not deny that the collec- 
tion is a fair one) contain a direct 
negative ; if the greater part of his 
argument does not imply this, it 
certainly implies nothing ; instead 
therefore of entering into collateral 
topics I must repeat in the strongest 
terms a challenge which would at 
once bring the question to an issue 
between us, by requesting him 
simply to point out—Ist. In what 
manner his views differ from Pela. 
gianism—2dly. How they can pos- 
sibly be reconciled to the express 
terms of the ninth article. 

On the second question the ex- 
tent of natural corruption there 
have (as I from the first fully ad- 
mitted) long existed very many 
various shades of opinion; and [ 
wish not to enter the endless mazes 
of this controversy—I would only 
diffidently suggest some conside- 
rations which should never be lost 
sight of in treating it.—Ist. A very 
considerable clearness of the moral 
sense as an intellectual faculty is 
by no means inconsistent with a 
very considerable depravation of the 
will; it is necessary to distinguish 
accurately between axpacie and 
axokacia—2dly. The measure of 
this corruption, as an alienation of 
the heart from God; must be sought 
for rather in the state of our, af- 
fections towards him than that of 
our social affections.—3dly, The 
objection that this doctrine makes 
God the author of sin (were it ap- 
plicabie at all) would be equally 
valid against the lowest and the 
highest view of it; since the ques- 
tion would be one not of degree 
but of substance ; and if this argu- 
ment would stand against a total 
corruption, it must be pro tanto 
effectual against a partial one; 
but in truth the objection fails 
in every instance, and indeed rather 
recoils upon the Pelagian system. 
The hypothesis which attributes 
this corruption to the Fall ascribes 
it distinctly not to God but to man, 
and it would be well for those who 
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maintain that our nature exhibits 
nothing in its present state, but 
what it originally derived from its 


Creator, to consider whether they | 


do not rather incur the risk of 
** charging him foolishly.” 
Iam, yours, &c, 
OXONIENSIS. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, 
I have with great pleasure turned to 
the very judicious observations on 
Eph. il. 3. in that excellent text 
book of Mr. Slade’s (examining 
chaplain to the Bishop of Chester, ) 
Annotations on the Epistles, for the 
use of Candidates for Holy Orders ; 
after alluding to other explanations 
he thus proceeds, “ but there seems 
no good reason why we should 
reject its more literal acceptation, 
viz, natural corruption owing to the 
fall of man. Dr. Wells, in adopting 
this sense, has a very judicious ob- 
servation. I think that rule of taking 
words in their most natural and 
proper signification, where it may 
be done ought to be followed ; this 
accords with the well known pas- 
sage in Hooker, I hold for a most 
infallible rule in expositions of sa- 
cred Scripture, that where a literal 
construction will stand, the furthest 
from the letter is commonly the 
worst.” 


RE 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

I SHOULD not have resumed my pen 
for the purpose of protracting the 
discussion which has appeared in 
your pages on the State of Man by 
Nature, did I not think that the last 
Letter of W r calls for one or 
two observations from me. 

The writer wishes I had given 
some reasons for denominating the 
doctrine of man’s total corruption a 
dangerous extreme. I believe I am 
not singular in my opinion here; for 
such doctrine must be universally 





recognized as the corner-stone of 


the whole system of Calvinism; and 
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surely it requires no argument to 
prove its dangerous tendency, when 
it furnishes a foundation for the 
ideas of absolute predestination, and 
arbitrary and irresistible grace, and 
notoriously produces a habit of de- 
preciating moral virtue, if not al- 
together annihilating the distinction 
between good and evil. 

W—r very justly deprecates 
these notions, and maintains that 
they are not the necessary conse. 
quences of the doctrine of total cor- 
ruption. That, however, they do 
result from it, in many instances, 
he will not deny: and he should re- 
collect, that all who hold it will not 
be sober and rational enough to stop 
at the point where he does. Ac- 
cording to his view of the subject, 
though man’s natural powers were 
entirely ruined by the Fall, yet the 
grace of God supplied the loss by 
imparting a new principle of strength 
to the whole race, so that each in- 
dividual is a moral and responsible 
agent, to be judged according to the 
degree of knowledge vouchsaled 
him. In this latter opinion we are 
agreed: we differ as to the source 
of the powers possessed by man 
when living without the advantages 
of revelation. W r ascribes 
them solely to grace: I think that 
some partial remains of the superior 
nature originally conferred upon him 
were still left, not quite destroyed 
by the transgression of our common 
parent. 

W r accuses me of misappre- 
hending his meaning, in taking for 
an assertion what he merely put in 
the shape of a question. But this 
is a way in which a person may 
easily convey a positive opinion : 
and such it struck me was the 
writer’s design, and such I think it 
still. He also charges me with mis- 
application of some texts of scrip- 
ture, and of the 10th Article. Now 
here I cannot help thinking, that it 
was particularly incumbent oun W—r 
to PROVE that they were misap- 
plied. The passages in question 
from Seripture, viz. the latter part 
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of Romans, chap. vii. Acts xiv. 16, 
and Rom. ii. 14, were adduced with 
the view of combating his doctrine. 
Certainly then it was not sufficient 
on his part to make a general asser- 
tion that they were taken in a wrong 
sense. For the sake of his argu- 
ment, he ought to have put what 
appears to him the right interpre- 
tation upon them, and shewn on 
sufficient grounds that the conclu- 
sion deduced from them was incor- 
rect. He recurs in support of his 
opinion to the righteousness of the 
Patriarchs, who it is undeniably evi- 
dent had peculiar assistances from 
God; but he says less upon the 
subject of the occasional morality 
which is to be discovered among the 
Heathen: and till he has fairly dis- 
proved that we have reason from 
the texts above mentioned to attri- 
bute that morality to a principle dis- 
tinct from grace, he has not estab- 
lished his argument. 
I am, Sir, your's, &c. 


Ee 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
THE venerable and learned Bishop 
Bull, who saw and lamented the 
many evils arising from the over- 
throw of our national establishment 
of religion, in his Sermon on “ Hu- 
man Means useful to Inspired Per- 
sons,”’ has the following passage :— 
“See the age we live in! Enthu- 
siasm and Atheism divide the spoil, 
and the former makes way for the 
latter, till at length it be devoured 
by it. In the mean while Enthu- 
siasui fills the Conventicle, and emp- 
ties the Church: silly people dance 
after its pipe, and are lured by it 
from their lawful, orthodox teachers, 
to run they know not whither, to hear 
they know not whom, and to learn 
they know not what, And till the 
minds of men are better informed 
and possessed with righter notions of 
things. it is impossible they should 
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ever be brought to any regular and 
sober religion. Nothing in religion 
will now-a-days be acceptable to 
many, but what pretends to a more 
immediate inspiration from God ; 
and the bare colour thereof, be it 
never so small and slender, will al- 
most make any thing pass for cur- 
rent Divinity. Let a man preach 
without authority, and without book, 
and make shew as if he did it ex- 
tempore, and by the sudden sug- 
gestion of the Spirit, and he shall 
be cried up by the vulgar, though 
he deliver the plainest nonsense.” 
It is hardly possible to read the 
foregoing passage, without feeling 
how forcible it is in itself, and how 
applicable also to the age in which 
we live, as well as to that to which 
it was immediately applied. Enthu- 
siasm, though differently modified, 
and under a different form, still 
makes havoc of the Church, as it 
did formerly: it produces schism 
and divisions in religion, and with- 
ctraws numbers from the service and 
ordinances of the Established 
Church. The example of such, 
who are generally pretenders to 
superior holiness, has a fatal effect 
upon many more, who are lukewarm 
and indifferent in religicus matters, 


and, like Gallio, care for none of 


these things ; who, seeing the con- 
tempt in which the avowed profes- 
sors of religion hold the Church aad 
its ordinances, themselves do the 
same, and frequent no other religi- 
ous assembly. Countenanced thus 
by the practice of these whese re- 
ligious pretensions give them a great 
influence, they live in the almost 
total neglect of religious worship, 
and, in some measure, without God 
in the world: and thus still, as the 
Bishop says, does Enthusiasm pre- 
pare the way for Atheism: for thus 
can those, who neglect religion en. 
tirely, justify themselves by the ex- 
ample of those who profess the 
strictest adherence to it. 

«« In the mean while Enthusiasm 
fills the Conventicle, and empties 
the Church.” It is lamentable to 
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observe how true this still is; and 
how many are drawn away from 
hearing the words of eternal life, 
taught as they are in the excellent 
Liturgy of our Church, as well as 
in the discourses of its regular mi- 
nisters, to hear the unauthorized in- 
struction of those who are under no 
restraint, but at liberty to follow 
their own imaginations, both in 
praying and preaching. Not the 
most careful and exact performance 
of his duty on the part of the parish 
Priest, not prayers, in themselves 
confessedly excellent, offered up 
with attentive devotion, nor sermons 
duly appropriated to the suecessive 
seasons of the Church, and econ- 
nected with its liturgical services, 
shall keep his floek in their proper 
places, and secure their regular at- 
tendance at Church ; while they will 
eagerly listen to the voice of strang- 
ers; and any itinerant preacher, hav- 
ing the charm of novelty, whose 
doctrine and personal character are 
equally unknown, shall draw nu- 
merous hearers after him, and “ fill 
the Conventicle.” 

Little regard is now, in many 
places, paid to that authority by 
which the regularly appointed Mi- 
nister exercises his sacred function, 
an authority derived from God the 
fountain of all power, through Christ, 
through his Apostles, and through 
the Bishops, their successors in the 
Apostolical office: as little regard 
is paid to that anxious care which 
is taken that the previous education, 
habits, and ordination of Clergy- 
men shall guarantee to their con- 
gregations true, scriptural instruc- 
tion. Enthusiasm bears down all 
before it, and sets at nought the 
best human provisions that can be 
devised for guarding against error, 
and maintaining the truth: it de- 
spises human learning, and sets up 
unfounded claims to inspiration: it 
takes away all power of usefulness 
from the lawful Minister, by brand- 
ing him as an unconverted or un- 
enlightened person, and favours the 
pretensions of the self-appointed 
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teacher; and “ people are lured by 
it from their lawful, orthodox teach- 
ers, to run they know not whither, 
to hear they know not whom, and 
to learn they know not what.” For 
the schismatical minister, being alto- 
gether unrestricted by Creeds, Li- 
(urgy, or Articles, is at full liberty 
to lay before his hearers such doc- 
trines, as in his own private judg- 
ment, be shall think agreeable to the 
Holy Seriptures. By these, indeed, 
ihe Conventicle makes its boast of 
being exclusively guided. But how 
unsafe must it be to leave them to 
private interpretation! ‘ Though 
the Reformation,” as Bishop Sher- 
lock observes iu words which ought 
to be decisive of a controversy which 
has of late been much agitated, 
“ claimed the use of the Scriptures, 
as the undoubted right of every 
Christian who was capable of using 
them: yet they had sense enough 
to know, that to leave every man to 
make the best of his Bible, without 
any farther direction or restraint, 
would naturally tend to confusion, 
and fill the kingdom with all the 
wild conceits that ignorance and 
enthusiasm could produce.” These 
etlects are but too plainly visible, 
whether we look back to that por- 
tion of our history which the pas. 
sage of Bishop Bull's Sermon be- 
fore-cited has in view, or whether we 
look at the present times. ‘* Froin 
funaticism,” says Bishop Marsh, ‘‘the 
Church, in this country, has more 
to apprehend, than from any danger 
that now besets it.’”? May it be 
safely preserved, by Divine Provi- 
dence, from this and every other 
danger, and be perpetuated in pu- 
rity and truth! 

But it is painful to observe, that 
we have not yet learned wisdom 
from past experience, nor taken due 
warning by what the Established 
Church formerly sutfered from En- 
thusiasm and Fanaticism. If it was 
formerly said with truth, that ‘* no- 
thing in religion will now-a-days be 
acceptable to many, but what pre- 
tends to a more immediate inspira- 
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tion from God;’’ is not the same 
pretension set up in the present 
days, and the crude effusions of the 
most ignorant enthusiast, delivered 
with eagerness and vehemence, ac- 
counted as the dictates of the Spirit? 
And is not the excellent Liturgy of 
our Church, which it may reason- 
ably be imagined was composed with 
the assistance of the Divine Spirit, 
held by numbers in less esteem, than 
the vain repetitious, and bold and 
familiar addresses to the Deity, 
which make up much of the devo- 
tional service of the Conventicle ? 
If spiritual aid be given, not to su- 
persede human endeavours, but to 
act in co-operation with them, it 
may reasonably be expected that he 
will be favoured with such assist- 
auce, who uses his bést diligence to 
make his discourses before-hand 
conformable to the Holy Scriptures, 
and conducive to the edification of 
his flock, rather than he who pre- 
sumptuously trusts to spiritual as- 
sistance in his unpremeditaied effu- 
sions. But the claim to inspiration 
is as readily admitted, as it is ar- 
rogantly asserted; ‘‘ and the bare 
colour thereof, be it never so sinall 
and slender, will almost make any 
thing pass for current divinity,” — 
No inquiry is made whether a man 
has intruded himself into the sacer- 
dotal office, and disregarded that 
rule by which it is enjoined, that 
“every thing be done decently and 
in order;” no pains are taken to 
“ compare spiritual things with spi- 
ritual,” and to ‘ try the spirits whe- 
ther they be of God;” but “ let a 
man preach without authority, and 
without book, and make shew as if 
he did it extempore, and by the sud- 
den suggestion of the Spirit, and he 
shall be cried up by the vulgar, 
though he deliver the plainest non- 
” 

sense. 

** Thus,” as the Bishop adds, “ the 
people are deceived, and love to be 
so; and who can help it?’ 

If any thing can undeceive them, 
and remove those errors which took 
deep root in the times to which he 
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alludes, have since flourished, and 
now bring forth abundant fruit, it is 
perhaps the diligent perusal, next 
after the Holy Scriptures, of the 
Sermons of this “ excellently learned 
and pious” Bishop. They are plain, 
unaffected, and truly evangelical ; 
generally beginning with a copious 
explanation of the text, followed by 
the opinions of primitive antiquity, 
applied to the establishment of the 
truth of the Gospel, as taught in 
our excellent Church, and to the 
confutation of any prevailing error, 
and concluded with useful and prac- 
tical inferences naturally arising out 
of the subject discussed. 

They are exceedingly profitable 
for refuting the errors as well of 
those from whom this Church was 
obliged to separate, as of those who 
causelessly separate from it. It it 
evident that the Church has at pre- 
sent much to apprehend both from 
Popery and Enthusiasm; and to 
both these disorders the Sermons in 
question furnish one of the best an- 
tidotes. The intelligent reader can- 
not fail to be sensibly affected by the 
power and spirit with which they 
are written; and if what has been 
now urged in recommendation of 
them, in addition to the analysis of 
them which you have formerly given, 
shall at all contribute to make them 
more generally read, and effectual 
to the correction of prevailing errors, 
it will afford much satisfaction to 
him who is, 

Sir, 
Respectfully vour's, 
wm Se 

August, 1821. 


ar 


A Form of Prayer used before the 
Sermon in the Reign of Charles 
the First, copied from a loose 
Fragment in the Bodleian Li- 
brary. 

“* Bowe down thine ear (oh Lord,) 

& hear the prayers w° wee offer 

upp unto thee, For thy holy Catho- 
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lick Church diffused over the face 


of the whole earth. In p'*** for 
the Church wherein wee live. And 
herin (as wee all by comon alegi- 
ance, and myself by especiall service 
am bound) for the Kings most ex- 
cellent Matie, Charles &c. For his 
royall Consort, Queen Mary, For 
the illustrious Prince Charles &c. 
For the Honble and High Court of 
Parliament &c. For the whole state 
Ecctical+ &¢,. For the Nobility, es- 
pecially the Lords of the Councell, 
The reverend Judges; All Civill 
Magistrates. For the Gentry and 
Commonalty &c. For all the af- 
flicted members of thy Sonne X' J. 
For all schools and nurserys of 
Learning &c. Accept also our 
prayers and thanks which wee offer 
upp unto thee for all those y* are 
departed this life in the true faith 
of Xt. Lastly wee come unto thee 
for ourselves heer assembled: be- 
seeching thee that the words w* 
wee shall at this time hear with our 
outward ears &c. 

* These blessings & benefits and 
whatsoever els thy heavenly wisdom 
knows to be necessary for us, wee 
beg at thy mercifull hands, on our 
bended knees in the uname of Jesus 
Xt; & in the absolute forme of 
prayer &c.” 

By the  especiall service” herein 
mentioned, it may be conjectured 
that the preacher was one of his 
Majesty’s Chaplains. 

H. C, 

Oxford, September 14. 


a 


Unpublished Correspondence between 
Wogan and Whitfield, 


No. I. To the Rev. G. Whitfield. 


Dear Sir, 


IN answer to yours of the 17th 
past, I have nothing to oppose, 
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and shall therefore only observe,— 
It is one of the most difficult ad- 
vices in all religions how to adjust 
the due medium in particular ex- 
ercises. Est modus in rebus, &c. All 
allow and approve of the golden 
maxim, few either know how or 
where to fix the just bounds, or 
wherein the extreme consists. The 
want of this wise art in teachers 
as well as beginners has proved 
the most unhappy stumbling block 
of any in the Christian life. What is 
a rule to one is not to another ; 
what is due measure to one is not 
to another; what is necessary and 
adequate to one case, and at one time 
is not so at another. And if any 
mistake happen therein the enemy 
never fails to take advantage to the 
prejudice and discredit of religion. 
What then is the Christian to do 
that he may steer even between the 
two extremes of too much and too 
little, and avoid giving offence to 
the world, to his conscience, and 
to God, 

To solve this, it is not enough to 
say that charity or the true love of 
God will best resolve this question, 
and adjust all proper limits, be- 
cause it is most commonly this very 
love that runs us into extremes and 
overleaps the bounds. Passion and 
an overwarm imagination is natural 
to youth, and when this strikes in 
with an ardent but unexperienced 
zeal, no wonder if it transports the 
very sincerest converts too far. 

Since writing the above, I find 
a great part of what [ designed to 
say isdone to my hand by a much 
better pen. I mean that part which 
relates to the life of our Saviour as 
the best standard and only just 
model for ours. And that is ina 
letter which you have already seen 
from Mr. S. Capon to good Lady 
Cook. This rightly states the use 
and necessity of squaring our actions 
by the example of Christ as the very 
best and most comprehensive rule 
of life. But still there will re- 
main scruples to persons of tender 
consciences, aud such all wew con- 
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verts more especially are: for 
although the rules of virtue are 


most visible in the lines of our Lord’s 
example; yet we cannot find, nor 
must we expect to find any pattern 
of penitence in any part of his life, 
who was the Lamb without spot; 
and yet here lies the main ditliculty, 
which to me seems to raise all the 
dispute between Mr. Wesley and 
all those who dissent from him. 
For whatever rigours and severities 
he pleads for, he means it only 
with regard to a state of penitence ; 
and so.tar he is right, and we should 
not dispute if he confined it only 
to the penitential state; but he 
seems to carry it farther, and there 
lies the mistake as we shall see by 
and bye. Those who oppose him 
not strictly attending to the nature, 
necessity, and end of repentance, 
pass it over too slightly; and 
imagining that the severities which 
Mr. Wesley recommends are meant 
to extend to the obedient part of 
the Christian life, they are as warm 
in condemning them as things un- 
necessary; yea, as hurtful and 
tending to superstition. 

To adjust these points, and shew 
wherein both sides are right, and 
wherein they are wrong, is a task 
I would to God I were as equal to, 
as I conceive the importance to be 
truly great; and of excellent use for 
all Christians, and especially to de- 
cide the present question. 

There is one standing rule I always 
keep as close to as | can in all re- 
ligious inquiries, and that is the 
baptismal vow, being persuaded 
(and I trust by experience) that it 
is the surest key to unlock, and the 
best touchstone to prove all kinds 
of controversies. But I grieve to 
see how little this is attended to; 
the unavoidable consequence of 
which is an endless strife and con- | 
tention. It is this that swetls Po- — 
lemical Divinity to so immense a 
bulk; that overstrains the practice 
and lays heavy burthens where 
Christ has laid none, at least such 
as are light and easy to be borne. 
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Now this triple vow lays a three- 
fold obligation on us, namely, to 
repent, to believe, and obey, Were 
this engagement faithfully perform- 
ed as it should be, repentance, as 
placed first in order (and that too 
with great propriety) would be first 
set about. From the very time of 
baptism until the use of reason, 
what are the restraints, «discipline, 
correction, &c. which parents and 
teachers use towards children, but 
the penitential exercise, which is 
necessary to curb or extirpate the 
vicious dispositions of our corrupt 
nature, and effects of original sin ? 
Were this discipline wisely applied 
by instructors, and as duly submitted 
to by the young penitent, it would 
(even before he is come to the years 
of reason) have wrought that ex- 
cellent effect, to prepare and dis- 
pose him to receive with great readi- 
ness the doctrines and articles of 
faith, and then to comply as readily 
with the principles of obedience. 

But alas! how rare are the in- 
stances of so faithful an observance 
of the baptismal promises. Either 
teachers neglect, or mistake their 
part, or else the young Christian 
is led away by ill advice, or bad 
example to slight all good instruc- 
tions, and to forget the covenant of 
his God; so that when the age of 
reason and consequently of faith is 
come, the mind ts corrupted by 
vicious habits; sense has gotten 
the ascendant over reason, the un- 
derstanding is darkened and so far 
alienated from God, as to resist the 
motions of grace, and shut its eyes to 
the light of faith. By this time, and 
by these means the spiritual life, 
which was received in baptism, is 
extinguished, the soul becomes 
dead in trespasses and sins, is led 
away by the devil at his will, and 
cannot escape from sin. This is 
the forlorn estate of every one that 
has lost his baptismal innocence, 
through the neglect of that salutary 
discipline of repentance, which was 
designed by the Church, and under- 
taken by the party baptized, for the 


cure of the soul. What is now 
to be done for its recovery? Faith 
and the light of divine truth it 
hates, because its deeds are evil; 
neither cometh it to the light, lest 
its deeds should be reproved. Why 
God is constrained to take the 
sinner in hand; he descends (as 
he did on Mount Sinai) with his 
thunder and his terrors to awaken 
him from his dead sleep. If this 
rouse him to a sense of his miser- 
able condition, and the fear of God 
kindle in him the first glimmerings 
of wisdom, to see how wicked, and 
blind, and naked he is, this will put 
him in earnest upon using those 
means which are necessary and pro- 
per for healing the mortal distemper 
of his soul. Now then he finds him- 
self obliged to go through the discip- 
line of repentance, which had been 
intermitted before, which St. Paul 
calls returning again unto repent- 
ance, and the longer had been his 
continuance in a course of sin, and 
the stronger the habits he had con- 
tracted, so much the longer and so 
much severer will be the penance 


that he is to undergo. Reason itself 


urges the necessity of this, and that 
not only prayer and confession, 
sighs and tears, but all proper acts 
of mortification, fastings, and self- 
denial are to be used, and all self- 
indulgence to be laid aside for a 
while. Our too great tenderness to- 
wards ourselves on such an occa- 
sion is the true cause why God 
himself is constrained to apply se- 
verities, to send crosses and afflic- 
tions, and increase the dose of suf- 
ferings when we favour ourselves too 
much. For did we judge and punish 
ourselves sufficiently for our sins, we 
should not be judged of him. 

Now in this case let no man say 
that those exercises of penitential 
disciplne are unnecessary rigours 
and uncommanded severities. They 
are not refinements upon the Gos- 
pel precepts, nor leading to super- 
stition, if applied with discretion and 
a sincere abhorrence of sin. The 
pattern indeed ts not to be found in 
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our Lord’s life, because he was free 
from sin; but in his precepts, and the 
practice of the Saints both of the 
Old and New Testament we see both 
the duty and example. It is certain 
these severities become necessary to 
man, though they were not to Christ; 
they are absolutely proper for a re- 
turning penitent, though they could 
not be proper for the Lamb without 
spot. 

But you will say, what are the 
austerities to be exercised by such 
penitents while they are under con- 
viction and a load of humiliation 
and repentance; how are they to 
be used ? in what degrees ? and how 
long to be continued ? 

These questions can only be solved 
bya man’s own conscience and pru- 
dence. A wise director would in- 
deed be of infinite benefit on this 
occasion ; but as such a one is not 
easy to be met with, earnest prayer 
will not fail to engage the better 
direction of God, who will open the 
ear to discipline and teach us out 
of his law. This may be affirmed 
of every sincere convert, that he 
will rather overdo, than fall short, in 
the exercise of penance and morti- 
fication; but as all extremes are 
dangerous, the best advice is to 
take the rule from our Church as to 
days of fasting and abstinence, and 
her directions should be faithfully 
and punctually observed. 

As to watchings, humiliations, and 
extraordinary severities to the body, 
they are not commanded by the 
Church or Scripture, but no doubt 
of great benefit if prudently used, 
and suited to the state and condition 
of the penitent; but they are to be 
used with all the secresy possible, 
not to be imposed on others (they are 
to be the free-will offering of peni- 
tence) nor to be divulged, if prac- 
tised by ourselves. The fasts of the 
Church are indeed to be publicly 
and professedly observed, because 
they are commanded, and because 
they are marks and earnests of our 
conversion, but in all extraordinary 
and voluntary mortification our 
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Lord’s rule must take place,—wash 
thy face and anoint thy head, &c.— 
make no show or talk of what you 
do. Let all be done in secret, that 
that he who seeth in secret, may 
reward it openly. And this rule 
would ward off a great deal of cen- 
sure and persecution. 

Another branch of mortification, 
is abridging ourselves of the plea- 
sures and even conveniences of 
life. But this must chiefly have 
regard to a course of penitence. 
And here all affectation and pre- 
ciseness must be very carefully avoid- 
ed, not only to preserve the good 
from being evil spoken of, but to 
keep the mind from vanity and 
superstition. If you consult the 
Help to Penitents, there are farther 
advices on this subject, which may 
be of use, and I have not time or 
room to enlarge, although much of 
our present dispute turns upon these 
lesser matters, 

The second branch of the Chris- 
tian’s duty is faith. As penitence 
shews us to ourselves, and cannot 
therefore but be attended with sor- 
row. Faith brings us to God, teaches 
us to know him, and Jesus Christ 
whom he hath sent; and therefore 
will be productive of joy. Although 
his presence may terrify and alarm 
us at first, yet if we have put our 
shoes from off our feet, that is, 
regularly gassed through the dis- 
cipline of mortification, we may 
approach even to the burning bush 
without fear, and behold the glory 
of God, irradiating but not con- 
suming our green boughs, and first 
essays of duty.—Here we shall hear 
his word, learn his name, know his 
goodness, and all the amiable per- 
fections of his nature, And what 
temper of mind, does this new, this 
beautiful scene require! Can this 
bell tine for sorrow while the bride- 
groom is with us? that is, are we 
still to mourn and mope, and go on 
in the same rigorous course of re- 
pentance and mortification ?—No, it 
is a solecism in the Christian life to 
mourn when the Comforter is come, 
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and must be highly displeasing to 
him. This is a time for rejoicing ; 
the might of sorrow is past, and 
the joy that cometh that morning 
should not be. rejected. Now the 
proper exercises of faith are praise 
and thanksgiving, devotion, medi- 
tation, and seraphic love; and, 
surely these are not only the most 


grateful to God of any, an odour of 


the sweetest smell, a sacrifice ac- 
ceptable, well pleasing in his sight, 
but are of themselves the most 
delightful acts of religion. 

Our third branch regularly suc- 
ceeding to repentance and faith, is 
obedience. This is indeed in itself, 
and ought to be to us a pleasant 


exercise of religion; it is the end of 


the two former; the design of re- 
pentance being only to fit and pre- 
pare; of faith to give light to see 
our way and our work. Obedience 
is the great business of a Chris- 
tian; the very work itself which 
we are to set about to do, while 
we sojourn here in this state of 
probation, and that for which 
alone we are to expect the price and 
reward of our labours, for by works 
faith is made perfect, and faith 
without works is dead. 

But alas, the many relapses we 
are subject to; our daily falls and 
faintings, render our obedience so 
lame and imperfect, that we are 
obliged every day to be renewed 
again by repentance aud faith. This 
makes a daily repetition of this 
penitive discipline as necessary as 
the daily exercise of faith and obe- 
dience. But thus, that very hu- 
mility and conscious sense of our 
frailties, which bids us mourn for 
them, bids us also be comforted in 
our very weakness; ‘ when I am 
weak then am I strong.’ And what 
wonder such wretched creatures as 
we are should fall as we do; yea, 
that we do not fall much more 
grievously and frequently than we 
do. The consideration of this, and 
the frequent help and experience 
of divine grace will, by degrees, set- 
tle the mind in a happy equili. 
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brium and even temperature of 


hope and fear, sorrow and joy. A 
holy sense of God's justice, with a 
swect reliance on his mercy, so as 
by degrees to come to that blessed 
medium, that pleasing evenness ot 
spirit, as to rejoice with reverence, 
to fear, and yet to love God; and 
let him that is master of this 
holy temper, through Christ that 
strengthens him, be melancholy and 
dejected if he can. 

Upon reading over what I have 
written, | find 1 have not expressed 
myself so clearly or fully as I 
should wish. You observe, I have 
endeavoured to steer between the 
two extremes of too lax and too se- 
vere. The errors on both sides 
are of great consequence, but the 
greatest danger seems to lie on the 
side of indulgence, we may easily 
be too favourable, and we are too 
apt to beso, but we cannot well be 
too severe, except we quit our rea- 
son, while we listen to conscience. 
The advocates on either side, 
though they differ so widely as to 
the just limits and boundaries of 
Christian discipline, would be hap- 
pily united, and the dispute recon- 
ciled, if they would compound the 
difference ; if the severities of one 
were tempered by the indulgence 
of the others, and the indulgence 
insisted on by some, would, and 
might sometimes be corrected by 
proper and wholesome severities. 
The cause of the mistake on both 
sides seems to be, (as I hope I 
have plainly shewn) their uot tak- 
ing the point de vue from the very 
first principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, our baptismal vows, and 
particularly from repentance, the 
first in order of all those prin- 
ciples. 

In all your inquiries keep to this 
standard, and you cannot well go 
amiss. Distinguish between the re- 
ligion of the means, and the religion 
of the end, and you cannot well 
mistake; and I am glad to find on 
reading again your last, that we 
agree in the main, There are many 
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things I had to say that I could not 
crowd into this letter, which is too 
long already; nor have I time to 
add any more, but that while you 
contend earnestly for the faiti, 
neglect not to curb and subdue na- 
ture. This, and this only is the 
proper severity, which, if once a 
Christian intermit 


——Si brachia ferre remittit, 
Atque illum in preeceps prono rapitabvens 
amni, 


If we live after the flesh we 
shall die. Be not discouraged at 
all a lukewarm world may say 
against such severities, but at the 
same time while you find it neces- 
sary to use them, you had need of 
the cunning of the serpent to avoid 
giving occasion to such as seek oc- 
casion. I am persuaded it is a 
most undoubted truth, that no 
convert will hold on to the end, 
who relaxes the reins of discipline. 
Yea rather, it is one of the mys- 
teries of godliness, that the further 
a man advances in piety, the more 
severe he is to himself, and the 
more reason he sees for being so, 
and yet he appears not to mean to 
do any thing uncommon or severe. 
Some time or other we may talk on 
this subject, but it isa secret which 
the world cannot receive. Our life 
is hid with Christ in God, how then 
can the world see or judge of it? 
Hoe age attend to this one thing 
of the spiritual life, and the anoint- 
ing will teach you all that is neces- 
sary to know or do. I commend 
you to God's grace, and am, &e. 

Aug. 12, 1736. 





No. I. To Mr. Wogan, 
Dear Sir, 


HEARING from Mr, Rivington that 
you was so kind as to allow me the 
freedom of writing a line to you, I 
thought it my duty to embrace the 
first opportunity of so doing. And 
now then, Sir, give me leave to re- 
turn you my heartiest thanks for 
your last most excellent letter. 
REMEMBRANCER, NO, 35. 
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Surely it was the most solid, 
rational, truly Christian one I have 
read. And [ think ought by all 
means to be sent to Mr. Shapoon, 
who all along seems to forget that 
every true convert must go through 
the discipline of repentance before 
he arrives at a state of faith. I re- 
joice to hear our very reverend and 
worthy diocesan intends confirming 
in your diocese. May the people’s 
hearts be previously disposed to re- 
ceive all those benefits that apos- 
tolical ordinance was intended to 
confer. I am glad to find the good 
Lady Hastings is desirous of seeing 
Murry’s book. I hope it will meet 
with her ladyship’s approbation. 
Mr. Pauncefort (O poor distressed 
minister of Jesus Christ) wishes it 
was reprinted. Mr. Broughton begs 
to be excused for not writing at 
this season, being deeply engaged 
in composing a funeral sermon, and 
in preparing for ordination, He 
desires your most importunate ad- 
dresses at the throne of grace in his 
behalf, and promises to write, God 
willing, next week. In the mean 
while he bids me acquaint you, 
that he heard the elect Lady Hast- 
ings intended giving some exhibi- 
tions to some students at the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; and if so he 
would humbly recommend some of 
our friends as the most proper ob- 


jects of her ladyship’s bounty, as 


being perhaps the poorest as well 
as the most pious, that can be easily 
selected. If her ladyship approves 
of this motion, he will send a par- 
ticular account of our friends pa- 
rentage, circumstances, and piety, 
as soon as it shall be judged con- 
venient. The good Lord prosper 
this and all other her ladyship’s 
pious and charitable designs to his 
own glory and welfare of his peo- 
ple. Providence seems to demand 
my stay in town above a month 
longer, being solicited to officiate 
for the curate of Wapping for that 
space of time. May I be endued 
with power from on high to teach 
the people committed to my charge 
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plainly and powerfully the absolute 
necessity of repentance, faith, and 
obedience, in order to their partaking 
of the benefits of the Gospel co. 
venant. But I fear I grow tedious. 
Besides other business calls me away. 
Give me leave therefore only to add 
my sincerest wishes for your safe re- 
turn to London, and with my most 
grateful acknowledgements for all 
favours, to subscribe myself, 
Dear Sir, 
Your affectionate friend, 
and very humble Servant, 
G.W. 
London, Sep. 16, 1736. 
No. III. To Dr. Wogan, —— 
Dear Sir, 


I RECEIVED yours not till this 
week, my Oxford friends before not 
having an opportunity of sending it 
to me hither, where | am officiating 
in dear Mr. Kinchin’s absence, and 
therefore you will pardon my not 
answering it sooner. I have pe- 
rused it, dear Sir, now three or four 
times, and heartily thank you for 
the many excellent hints con. 
tained in it. You had no need 
fear displeasing me Sir, in ac- 
quainting me at any time with senti- 
ments wherein we differ. I hope [ 
shail always take it as a favour 
done me, if dear Mr. Wogan will al- 
ways correct me when I write or 
judge wrong, and esteem it a real 
kindness to be reproved sharply, as 
I justly deserve, by so sincere, ju- 
dicious, worthy Christian friend. 
Your observations on Murry’s book 
are just and good. Excuse my 
giving it such a character, and be 
pleased to impute it to my want of 
judgment, which I trust time and 
experience will correct and amend. 
But what shall I say of your cha- 
racter of Norris? I must confess, 
Sir, I like it, and that because un- 
der God it did me service. How- 
ever, dear Sir, it is the first part 
only upon Christian prudence that 
is now reprinted, which I never 
heard any one yet object against ; 
but on the contrary, universally 
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commend. So that your suspicions 
or dislikes I hope will be in some 
measure removed. I could heartily 
wish for a sight of that scheme for 
a better method of education, 
which you said, dear Sir, was lying 
before you. Its a thing I want to 
be well grounded in, having a Lon- 
don youth at present under my 
tuition at Oxford, whom I would 
willingly have made both a scholar 
and a saint. I am really of your 
opinion, that boys ought to be 
inured to hard study at the gram- 
mar and languages, for the excel- 
lent reasons mentioned in your last 
Sir. But then, dear Sir, is it pro- 
per that Christian scholars should 
when they have learnt their gram- 
mar, be always learning the lan- 
guages out of heathen authors, 
when there are so many excellent 
ones quite of another stamp, and 
perhaps of as pure a language ex- 
tant? It is true, the common books 
that are read by many may bea 
means of bringing us to Christ, 
but then is it not going a round 
about way to work, dear Sir? 
Would Christ or his apostles have 
bred men up so for God? And 
why then should his followers? I 
acknowledge likewise that many ex. 
cellent glorious patrons of Chris- 
tianity have been educated in the 
manner before described ; but then 
was the world Christian then? Or 
if so, was it that way of learning, 
or rather the grace they received 
afterwards, dear Sir, which turned 
their knowledge into a proper chan- 
nel, and fixed it upon a proper ob- 
ject (even Jesus Christ) that made 
them such ornaments of the Church? 
But Ihave done. I know to whom 
I am writing. And therefore, Sir, 
shall submit to your better judg- 
ment, knowledge, and experience. 
I shall only add, that the extract 
of Norris on the conduct of human 
life, might be of service to the 
place for which it was published, 
namely, the University, where hun- 
dreds spend their lives in the pur- 
suit of useless learning, and how. 
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ever wise in the world’s esteem, are 
its to be feared fools in the eyes of 
Christ. As for my own part, I 
make the word of God my chief 
and principal study, and find that 
promise made to Joshua (chap i.7.) 
fulfilled in me day by day. “ This 
book of the law,” says God, “ shall 
not depart out of thy mouth, but 
thou shalt meditate thereon day and 
night, that thou mayest observe to 
do according to all that is written 
therein. For then thou shalt make 
thy way prosperous, and then thou 
shalt have good success.’ I read 
other books, as it were, only by the 
bye. And at present have Stan- 
hope’s Epistles, &c. in hand, which 
are (as you observed, dear Sir) 
sound divinity. I thank you, Sir, 
for your caution about reading sus- 
pected books, and hope shall profit 
by it. 

I have read (or at least heard 
read) your preface to Rodriguez, 
and thought it very good. God 
give me grace to observe the direc- 
tions there given. I think you had 
no need, dear Sir, send down 
Field’s. I fear our Oxon friends 
are too young for it. If they want 
it they can have it in the library. 
I could not hear of young Potter at 
St. John’s College, nor of any tutor 
of the name you mentioned, but at 
my return (which | imagine will be 
next week) I hope to inquire more 
particularly. If the good Lady 
Hastings shall be inclined to give 
any further relief to our Oaford 
Jriends, I shali be glad to hear, dear 
Sir, having a hint or two to make 
to you about them which may be of 
use. lam glad to hear you know 
Mr. Hales, and hope you will speed 
in your request. The clergyman 
named for it is Sampson Harris, 
minister of Stonehouse, near Glou- 
cester, intimate with Mr. Philips of 
Bresly, to whom parcels of books 
have been sent. He has been a 
great friend to me, and instrumental 
under God, in introducing me to 
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the bishop. Of whom I have the 
same opinion with you, dear Sir. 
God grant he may have the spirit 
of Christ. I thank you, dear Sir, 
likewise for your hint about good 
impressions. You are not ignorant 
of Satan’s devices, and therefore 
can direct. God grant I may 
always try the spirits whether they 
are of God. I find, dear Sir, you 
have advised (and for substantial 
reasons) dear Mr. Kinchin to take 
the deanship, but I fear, Sir, he can- 
not get a preper curate, And what 
must he do then? By the grace of 
God I'll not stir from Oxford as 
yet, it being the best place in the 
world for me at present. 

The only dispute is whether Mr. 
Harvey should come and serve a 
year at Dummer or hot. May our 
good God direct their determina- 
tion. I hear our dear friend Mr. 
Kinchin is gloriously zealous, and 
does much good at Oxford. 1 wish 
I could say I was, and did so here. 
However, I'll do my best, and leave 
the event to God. Here is an ex- 
cellent set of Catechumens. Pub- 
lie prayers twice a day, public ca- 
techising and expounding every 
Sunday. Private visiting from 
house to house, and what is re- 
markable, not one sectarist in the 
parish. Mr. Kinechin’s lot is cast 
into fair ground. But where am I 
going? 1 fear 1 weary you. Dear 
Sir, excuse prolixity, and if you 
will favour me with an answer at my 
return you will greatly oblige, 

Dear Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
G.W. 


Dummer, Dec. 10, 1736. 


P.S, If it was thought proper 
for me to have a sight of your com- 
ments on our Sunday’s lessons, I 
hope I shall be thankful. If you 
can get a book entitled Christianus 
Terentius, 1 believe, dear Sir, you 
would like it, 
4Q2 
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Poetical Paraphrases, 


POETICAL PARAPHRASES. 
St. MATTHEW, vi. 28, 29. 


WHEN the great Hebrew king did almost strain 
The wondrous treasures of his wealth and brain, 
His royal southern guest to entertain ; 

Though she on silver floors did tread, 
With bright Assyrian carpets on them spread 

To hide the metal’s poverty— 
Though she looked up to roofs of gold, 
And nought around her could behold 

But silk and rich embroidery 

And Babylonian tapestry, 

And wealthy Hiram’s princely dye— 
Though Ophir’s starry stones met every where her eye— 
Though she herself, and her gay host were drest 
With all the shining glories of the East— 

When lavish art her costly work had done, 

The honour and the prize of bravery 

Was by the Garden from the Palace won ; 
And every Rose and Lily there did stand 

Better attir’'d by Nature’s hand: 
The case thus judg’d against the king we see 
By One, that would not be so rich, though wiser far than He, 

CowLky. 





IsAIAH, Ixiil. 1—5. 
Who is this mighty Hero, who? 
With glories round his head, and terror in his brow @ 
From Bozrah, lo! he comes ; a scarlet dye 
O’erspreads his cloaths, and does outvie 
The blushes of the morning sky. 
Triumphant and victorious he appears, 
And honour in his looks and habit wears : 
How strong he treads, how stately does he go! 
Pompous and solemn is his pace, 
And full of majesty, as is his face. 
Who is this mighty Hero, who? 
’Tis I, who to my promise faithful stand ; 
J who the powers of death, hell and the grave 
Have foil’d with this all-conquering hand— 
1 who most ready am, and mighty too to save. 
Why wear’st thou then, this scarlet die ? 
Say mighty Hero, why ? 
Why do thy garments look all red 
Like them, that in the wine-fat tread ? 
The wine-press I alone have trod— 
A mighty task it was, worthy the Son of God ! 
I look’d, and to assist was none— 
My angelic guards stood trembling by, 
But darst not venture nigh ; 
In vain too from my Father did I look 
For help—my Father me forsook. 
Amaz’d I was to see 
How all deserted me : 
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Version of the Forty-first Psalm. 













































I took my fury fog my sole support, ; 
And with my single arm the conquest won. ta 
‘ Loud acclamations filled all Heav'n’s court ; 
The hymning guards above 
Strain‘d to a higher pitch of joy and love. 
The great Jehovah prais’d, and his victorious Son. uu 
NoRRISs. i 
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To the Edetor of the Remembrancer, columns, Whatever faults it may 
Sir, possess, you may rely on its being 
Your Notice to Correspondents, in original, and I will only add, that ; 
the last Number of the Remem- when framing these compositions, 
brancer, induces me to send youthe my chief object has uniformly been 
following Version of the 41st Psalm, to adhere as closely as possible to 
as a specimen, out of various others, the text of the Bible and Common 
of what I shall be happy, from time Prayer-Book Versions of the Psalms. 
to time, to contr ibute to your Pub- I am, Sir, 
lication, if this shall be deemed Your obedient Servant, 
worthy to occupy a place in its Sept. 12, 1821. R. 
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PSALM XLI. 


BLEsT is the man whose heart can share 
The woes which others’ breasts assail ; 

| Who makes his brother’s wants his care, 

Nor heedless hears the poor man’s tale ; 

When by afiliction’s load oppress’d, 
When by delusion’s snares betray'd, 

The Lord shall grant him heavenly rest, 
Borne by his all sustaining aid. 
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Safe from the reach of every ill, 

From every earthly foe secure ; 
His God shall guard his pillow still, 

And free his soul from thoughts impure : 
If sickness sore or fell disease 

Should heave the sigh or draw the tear, 
His God shall every storm appease, 

And smooth his couch with tender care. 


Heal, heal my Soul, my bounteous God ! 
; Thy endless mercies, Lord! impart, 
To one who sinks beneath the load 
Of sins that wound his conscious heart : 
«« When shall he die?” my foes exclaim, 
As swell their hearts with vain delight, 
* Perish!” they cry, his boasted name, 
“ Doomed be the wretch to endless night.” 


Lo! now with impious malice fraught, 
The artful tale they gladly frame ; 
Destruction rules their every thought, 
Nor will distress their pity claim : 

No more, my Soul! on man depend 
No more believe the Flatterer’s face ; 

E’en he, mine own familiar friend, 

Disdains affection’s warm embrace ! 
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E’en he, who shared my lowly roof, 
Smiled as my friend, and brake my bread, 
With impious scorn now stands aloof, 
Or proudly rears his taunting head ! 
But thou, O God, assistance lend! 
Restore me to Thyself again, 
By this I know that thou'rt my friend, 
Because my foes attempts are vain ! 


In triumph shall the righteous live, 
Sustained by thy Almighty hand, 
And, round thy heavenly Throne, survive 
The Servants of thy high command ; 
Then Choirs of Angels shall delight, 
When Time be past, these strains to sing, 
Blest be the Lord of power and might! 
Oh! blest be Israel’s Lord and King! 


eco 


ECCLESIASTICAL ANECDOTES. 


AFTER the Lutheran controversy 


had been long carried on, many of 


the Monks in Scotland were so 
learned, that they charged Luther 
with being the author of a wicked 
book called the New Testament. 


When Bishop Andrews first be- 
came Bishop of Winchester, a dis- 
tant relation, a blacksmith, applied 
to him to be made a gentleman, or 
to be ordained and provided with a 
good benefice. No, said the bishop, 
you shall have the best forge in the 
country, but every man in his own 
order and station. 

‘ 

A Church of England woman once 
offered to attend the kirk in a neigh- 
bouring kingdom, if she might be 
permitted to have the pew swept and 
lined. “‘ The pew swept and lined,” 
said Mess John’s wife, “ my hus- 
band would think it downright 
popery.” 








Dr. Henry Moore, after finishing 
one of his most laborious and pain- 
ful works, exclaimed, ‘* Now for 
these three months, I will neither 
think a wise thought, nor speak a 
wise word, nor do an ill thing.” 





It was a saying of Origen, “ that 
God made not malice; and though 


he can restrain it, he will not; for if 
malice were not, virtue should want 
a contrary, and so could not shine 
clear.’’ 

It wasa saying of Cyril, of Alex- 
andria—* Where the Scripture 
wants a tongue of expression, we 
need not lend an ear of attention. 
We may safely knock at the council- 
door of God’s secrets, but if we go 
farther, we may be more bold than 
welcome.” 

It was a saying of Alexander 
Hales—* An humble man is like a 
good tree, the more full of fruits 
the branches are, the lower they 
bend themselves.” 





Few literary or historical ques- 
tions have been enveloped in greater 
uncertainty than that which relates 
to the author of the Esmcy Baciasmn, 
which was published as the work of 
King Charles the First, but which 
as his son James assured Burnett, 
was the work of Bishop Gauden. 
Mr. Todd, in his Life of Brian Wal- 
ton, seems to have brought the 
controversy to a close by publish- 
ing four letters from Ganuden to the 
Ear! of Bristol, which were written 
after the former was advanced to 
the See of Exeter, and which are 
still preserved in Lambeth Library. 
The first is as follows :— 
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«« My most noble Lord, 

« | was infinitely surprised yester- 
day in the Prince’s lodgings, both 
with the admiration of your know- 
ledge of that great arcanum, and 
with the most generous expressions 
of your Lordship’s esteeme and fa- 
vour for me; in both which I doe 
the more rejoyce, because they have 
civen me an opportunitye to bee 
knowne, under a character not or- 
dinary, to a person, whom, of all 
men living, I have at my distance, 
esteemed one of the most accom- 
plished by nature, education, ex- 
perience, and generous actions. 
Nor doe I find hym, (as I have two 
other persons) looking with any 
oblique or envious eye, upon that 
which was the effect of a just and 
generous loyalty.”’ 

The other contains the following 
strong expressions upon the same 
subject. “ This I am sure, no 
man can rob me of the honour of 
the work.” ‘ My private service is 
consecrated to the highest merit, 
reputation, and honor in the world, 
as the urn of royal ashes, and the 
embalming of a martyred king. 
This I am sure, whoever hath 
the tulit alter honores, 1 may chal- 
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lenge, Hos ego versiculos feci, and 
the world thought them heroick, 
worthy of Augustus. However no 
latency of my services should in 


justice or ingenuity be any preju- 


dice against me, among those few 
who are both conscious to the me- 
rit, and now enjoy the fruits of 
them.” 

**T cannot imagine what key your 
Lordship hath to this cabinet, un. 
lesse the King or royall Duke have 
lent you theirs: nor am I curious to 
enquire, because I know it dwels 
with a very valiant and loyal brest, 
as well as with a most eloquent 
toung, which only speakes those 
things which are worthy of it. Yf 
I may have the favour of your best 
leisure, to waite on your Lordship, 
I shall more amply tel you how 
much I have of gratitude and honor 
for you, whose eminent lustre hath 
condescended to own hym whom 
sume men have banished to soe 
great an obscurity, as is much re- 
lieved by this confidence you have 
given me to write my selfe, 

My Lord, 
Your most humble servant, 
Jo. Exon. 
March 20, 1661. 





REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Christian and Civic Economy 
of large Towns. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Minister of St. 
John’s Church, Glasgow. Vol. 1. 
364 pp. 8s. 6d. Longman and 
Co. 1821. 


THE subject of this volume is of 
unquestionable importance; and Dr. 
Chalmers enters on the discussion 
of it under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances. His countrymen en- 
tertain a high respect for his ta- 
lents ; he is in the active discharge 
of his duty as one of the ministers 
of a large town; and that town has 
been the scene of sedition, treason, 
and bloodshed. It is certain, there- 
fore, that he must be practically 
7 


acquainted with his subject; and it 
was to be expected that his talents 
would enable him to devise, and his 
popularity to enforce the best and 
speediest remedies of which the evil 
may admit, The plain results of 
his own experience, illustrated oc- 
casionally by the experience of 
other men in other places, would 
have merited and obtained very ge- 
neral attention, In England, more 
especially, we should have been de- 
lighted with such an opportunity of 
learning the real state of our north. 
ern brethren; and if it had ap- 
peared that their situation was si- 
milar to ours, we should have pro. 
ceeded to consider the method re. 
commended for their cure, in hopes 
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that it might tend to our benefit 
likewise. And although the simi- 
larity could not have been esta- 
blished, we should still have taken 
a lively interest in the present difh- 
culties, and in the future prospects 
of the Church of Scotland ; and 
felt grateful to the writer who had 
introduced them to our notice. 

Dr. Chalmers has not been con- 
tented with this humble task. The 
principle on which he lays the great- 
est stress is, that the improvement 
of the country is not forwarded but 
retarded by extensive combinations 
and magnificent projects. Our dif- 
ficulties, as he assures us, can never 
be removed, until each individual 
consents to bear his own small 
portion of the burden, And in 
strange forgetfulness of this theo- 
ry, he proceeds to try his hand, 
not upon Glasgow, and the Kirk, 
with which it may be presumed 
that he is well acquainted, but 
upon London and the English Cler- 
gy, of whom he evidently knows 
next to nothing. Instead of telling 
us how to reform his own radical 
fellow-citizens, he furnishes Lord 
Liverpool with a receipt for filling 
the empty-churches of the metro- 
polis. The infidelity, which is much 
more prevalent in Paisley than in 
Manchester, may be traced, in the 
first instance, to the sceptical phi- 
losophy of Edinburgh; and in the 
second place, to the timid and in- 
efficient opposition which that phi- 
losophy encountered from the Kirk. 
Both circumstances are the result 
of the Presbyterian form of church- 
government ; and the symptoms have 
been mitigated in allinstances, and in 
many instances have been destroyed 
by the Episcopacy which happily 
prevails in the South, Dr. Chal- 
mers might have adverted to these 
remarkable facts ; and taught his 
brethren to put an end to that ti- 
midity and indecision, which have 
rendered Edinburgh the centre of 
British infidelity. But he prefers 
setting out upon a crusade, against 
the Bishops and Clergy of a sister 
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land, and thinks to christianize all 
the large towns in the country, by 
speaking of their pastors in the 
coarsest language, and bringing for- 
ward against them accusations, for 
which neither ignorance nor cre- 
dulity are a sufficient excuse. This 
is the grand error of the volume be- 
fore us. One half of it relates to 
subjects of which the author is pro- 
foundly ignorant ; and it is on this 
very half that his decisions are pe- 
remptory, and kis advice unquali- 
fied. The other half adverts to his 
own church, and his own country, 
and here he is hesitating, myste- 
rious, and discreet. He tells us 
very nearly as much as is known to 
every attentive reader of newspa- 
pers and reviews, and he tells us 
nothing more. 

But to descend to particulars, 
The first chapter sheweth the ad- 
vantage and possibility of assimi-. 
lating a town to a country parish. 
The advantage, as might have been 
naturally imagined, is that the peo- 
ple will hereby be better taught, 
and better fed ; and the possibility, 
results from the indisputable fact, 
that a town may be subdivided un- 
til its parishes are not more popu- 
lous than a common country village. 
But Dr. Chalmers is not satisfied 
with this simple process; and he 
proposes to convert his radical 
weavers into innocent country lads, 
by teaching the ‘ Malthusian Phi. 
losophy’ to pious clergymen; and 
teaching Methodistical Christianity 
to the Malthusian Philosophers. 
We heartily wish that every Clergy- 
man in the United Kingdom could 
so far get rid of old and honest 
prejudices, as to tell his people, 
that they are bound in prudence not 
to marry, until they have a reason- 
able prospect of being able to support 
a family. And still more delighted 
should we feel, if it could be satis- 
factorily shewn, that the Political 
Economists of the age had taken 
the trouble to become acquainted 
with the Bible, and were resolved 
to practise, and to recommend its 
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precepts. But we cannot see that 
Dr. Chalmers adopts the best me- 
thod of forwarding this desirable 
object ; nor if he did, would it fol- 
low that there was any very inti- 
mate connection between the con- 
version of the Scotch scavans, and 
the assimilation of a town to a vil- 
lage. The principal fault of the 
chapter is in its title. The ban- 
quet and the bill of fare do not cor- 
respond. In other respects this is 
the best part of the book. There 
is a long description of the secula- 
rities in which Glasgow Clergymen 
are involved ; such as signing cer- 
tificates for soldiers and_ sailors, 
&c. &c.; and if the statement be 
not too highly coloured, the nuis- 
ance whieh it sets forth ought un- 
questionably to be abated. 

The second chapter is ‘‘ On the 
influence of Locality in Towns ;” 
and herein the Doctor proves, that 
a school should be appropriated to 
a particular district, rather than be 
left open as a sort of omnium ga- 
therum from all the various parts 
of a large city. But this recondite 
truth is pushed sadly out of bounds, 
when it is made to warn us against 
such combinations as the National 
Seciety, which we presume to be 
the meaning of the following and 
many similar passages. 

“ There are so many philanthropists in 
this onr day, that if each of them, who is 
qualified, were to betake himself, in his 
own line of usefulness, to one given lo- 
cality, it would soon work a great and 
visible effect upon society. One great 
security for such an arrangement being 
propagated, is the actual comfort which 
is experienced by each, after he has en- 
tered on his own separate portion of it. 
But there is, at the same time, a tem- 
porary hindrance to it, in the prevailing 
spirit of the times, The truth is, that a 
task so isolated as that which we are now 
prescribing, does not suit with the present 
rage for generalising. There is an appe- 
tite for designs of magnificence. ‘There 
is an impatience of every thing short of 
a universal scheme, landing in a universal 
result, Nothing will serve but a mighty 
organization, with the promise of mighty 
consequences ; and, let any single person 
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be infected with this spirit, and he may 
decline from the work of a single court or 
lane in a city, as an object far too limited 
for his contemplation. He may like to 
share, with others, in the enterprise of 
subordinating a whole city to the power 
of some great and combined operation. 
And we may often have to deliver a man 
from this ambitious tendeucy, ere we can 
prevail upon him to sit humbly and per- 
severingly down to his task—ere we can 
lead him to forget the whole, and prac- 
tically give himself to one of its particu- 
lars—ere we can satisfy him, that, should 
he moralise one district of three hundred 
people, he will not have lived in vain— 
ere we can get him to pervade his loca- 
lity, and quit his speculation.” P. 71. 

“ Not that we at all admire the nar- 
rowness of an unsocial spirit, which cares 
for nothing beyond the confines of its own 
territory. It is simply, that we hold it to 
be bad moral tactics, thus to extend the 
field of management—thus to bring a 
whole city or a whole province under one 
unwieldy jurisdiction—thus to weaken, by 
dispersion, the interest which we think 
is far more vivid and effective when con- 
centrated upon one given locality—thus 
to exchange the kindliness of a small ap- 
propriated home for the cold lustre of a 
wider and more public management—thus 
to throw ourselves abroad, over an ex- 
panse of superficiality, instead of tho- 
roughly pervading and filling up each of 
its subordinate sections. We have, im 
fact, somewhat of the same antipathy to 
a general socity for matters spiritual, that 
we have to a general session for matters 
temporal; and are mest thoroughly per- 
suaded, that the less we are linked and 
hampered with one another, the more ef- 
fective will be all our operations,” P. 74. 

If this advice were tendered to 
the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, which “ expands itself over 
the superticiality’ of the whole 
globe; or to certain Missionary 
Fraternities, which canvot be satis- 
fied with ‘‘ pervading their own lo- 
calities,’”’ it would not be entirely 
misapplied ; but to say, that the 
public education of a whole and 
entire town ought never to be car- 
ried on under the superintendence 
of one committee, or under one set 
of rules and regulations, is to de- 
nounce the best plan of instructing 
a nation, and to sacrifice every 
thing that results from co-operation 
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and union. Absurd as such a 
scheme would be, and irreconcile- 
able as it manifestly is with Dr. 
Chalmer’s own practice as a writer, 
and his own principles as the mem- 
ber of an established Church, we 
shall see hereafter that it tallies 
with his graver sentiments, and is a 
constituent part of his anomalous 
system. 

The third chapter applies ‘‘ The 
principle of Locality in Towns to 
the Work of a Christian Minister,” 
and furnishes us first with Dr. 
Chalmers’ arguments for the neces- 
sity of a Church-establishment, and 
secondly with a _ very elaborate 
proof of the proposition, that a 
minister ought to have a stated dis- 
trict for the exercise of his public 
and private functions. 


“ Tt is perhaps the best among all our 
more general arguments for a_ religious 
establishment in a country, that the spon- 
taneous demand of human beings for re- 
ligion, is far short of the actual interest 
which they have in it. This is not so 
with their demand for food or raiment, or 
any article which ministers to the neces- 
sities of our physical nature. The more 
destitute we are of these articles, the 
greater is our desire after them. In every 
case, where the want of any thing serves 
to whet our appetite, instead of weaken- 
ing it, the supply of that thing may be 
left, with all safety to the native and 
powerful demand for it, among the people 
themselves. The sensation of hunger is a 
sufficient guarantee for their being’ as 
many bakers ina country, as it is good 
and necessary for the country to have, 
without any national establishment of 
bakers. This order of men will come 
forth, in number enough, at the mere bid- 
ding of the people; and it never can be 
for want of them, tliat society will lan- 
guish under the want of aliment for the 
human body. It is wise in government 
to leave the care of the public good, 
wherever it can be left safely, to the 
workings of individual nature ; and, saving 
for the administration of justice between 
man and man, it were better that she 
never put out her hand either with a view 
to regulate or to foster any of the opera- 
tions of common merchandise. 

But the case is widely different, when 
the appetite for any good, is short of the 
degree in which that good is useful or 
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necessary; and, above all, when just in 
proportion to our want of it, is the decay 
of our appetite towards it. Now this is, 
generally speaking, the case with religious 
instruction. The less we have of it, the 
less we desire to have of it. It is not 
with the aliment of the soul, as it is with 
the aliment of the body. ‘The latter will 
be sought after; the furmer must be of- 
fered to a people, whose spiritual appe- 
tite is in a state of dormancy, and with 
whom it is just as necessary to create 3 
hunger, as it is to minister a positive sup- 
ply. In these circumstances, it were 
vain to wait for any original movement on 
the part of the receivers. It must be 
made on the part of the dispensers. Nor 
does it follow, that because government 
may wisely abandon to the operation of 
the principle of demand and supply, all 
those interests, ‘where the desires of our 
nature, and the necessities of our nature, 
are adequate the one to the other, she 
ought, therefore, to abandon all care of 
our interest, when the desire, on the part 
of our species, is but rare, and feeble, and 
inoperative, while the necessity is of such 
a deep and awful character, that there is 
not one of the concerns of earthliness 
which onght, for a moment, to be com- 
pared with it. 

** This we hold to be the chief ground 
upon which to plead for the advantage of 
a religious establishment. With it, a 
church is built, and a teacher is provided, 
in every little district of the land. With- 
out it, we should have no other security 
for the rearing of such an apparatus, than 
the native desire and demand of the peo- 
ple for Christianity, from one generation 
to another. In this state of things, we 
fear, that Christian cultivation would only 
be found in rare and occasional spots over 
the face of extended territories ; and in- 
stead of that uniform distribution of the 
word and ordinances, which it is the tenden- 
cy of an estabiishment tosecure, do we con- 
ceive that in every empire of Christendom, 
would there be dreary, unprovided blanks, 
where no regular supply of instruction was 
to be had, and where there was no desire 
after it, on the part of an untaught and 
neglected population, 

** We are quite aware, that a pulpit 
may be corruptly filled, and that there 
may be made to emanate from it, the evil 
influence of a false or mitigated Chris- 
tianity on its surrounding neighbourhood. 
This is an argument, not against the good 
of an establishment, but for the good of 
toleration, There is no frame-work reared 
by human wisdom, which is proof against 
the frequent incursions of human depra- 
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vity. But if there do exist a great 
moral incapacity on the part of our spe- 
cies, in virtue of which, if the lessons of 
Christianity be not constantly obtruded 
upon them, they are sure to decline in 
taste and in desire for the lessons of 
Christianity ; and if an establishment be 
a good device for overcoming this evil 
tendency of our nature, it were hard to 
visit, with the mischief of its overthrow, 
the future race either of a parish or of a 
country, for the guilt of one incumbency, 
or for the unprincipled patronage of one 
generation. We trust, therefore, in the 
face of every corruption which has been 
alleged against them, that our parochial 
establishments will stand, so as that 
churches shail be kept in repair, and mi- 
nisters, in constant succession shall be 
provided for them. At the same time, 
we hope that no restriction whatever will 
be laid on the zeal and exertion of Dis- 
senters; and that any legal disability, un- 
der which they still labour, will, at length; 
be done away. The truth is, that we 
know not a better remedy against the 
temporary and incidental evils of an esta- 
blishment, than a free, entire, and un- 
excepted toleration ; nor how an endowed 
church can be more effectually preserved, 
cither from stagnation or decay, than by 
being ever stimulated and kept on the 
alert, through the talent, and energy, and 
even occasional malignity and injustice of 
private adventurers, Still, however, such 
is our impression of the overwhelming su- 
periority of good done by an establish- 
ment, that, in addition to the direct Chris- 
tian influence which it causes to descend 
upon the country, from its own ministers, 
we regard it as the instrument of having 
turned the country into a fitter and more 
prepared field, for the reception of a 
Christian influence from any other quarter, 
Insomuch, that had the period of the re- 
formation from Popery, in Britain, been 
also the period for the overthrow and ces- 
sation of all religious establishments what- 
ever, we apprehend that there would not 
only have been no attendance of people 
upon churches, but a smaller attendaiuce 
of people upon meeting-houses than there 
is at this moment. They are our establish- 
ments, in fact, which have nourished and 
upheld tie taste of the population for 
Christianity ; and when that taste is ac- 
cidentally offended, they are our esta- 
blishments which recruit the dissenting 
places of worship with such numbers as 
they never would have gotten out of that 
native mass which had been previously 
unwrouglt, and previously uneutered on.” 
”, 89, 
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When Dr. Chalmers calls this a 
general argument for  establish- 
ments, we presume him to mean, 
that it is one which may be em- 
ployed in all companies; that it 
will answer not merely the Inde- 
pendents, and Congregationalists, 
of our ancestors, but the more re- 
fined disputants of modern days, 
who talk about religion as if it 
were an article of trade, and as- 


‘sures us, that the supply will be 


always equal to the demand. This 
is the theory of Adam Smith; and 
it is against this theory, as Dr. 
Chalmers has adopted its terms, 
that we conceive him more parti- 
cularly to contend. He does not 
allude to the primitive constitution 
of Christ's Church, the original 
government of the Apostles, or the 
derived authority of the Presby- 
ters; these are Christian, and there- 
fore as it should seem, particular 
arguments—the general reasoning 
of the Doctor, (and we have no de- 
sire to controvert it,) is that if the 
supply be withheld till the demand 
has been made, it will be withheld 
for ever. There is an essential and 
obvious difference between morals 
and muslins; the commodities are 
not of a similar description, and it 
is illogical to argue from the one to 
the other. In a country where re- 
velation was unknown, the magis- 
trate would do wisely to establish 
regular teachers of benevolence and 
honesty. This fact is strongly urged 
and conclusively proved by Dr. 
Chalmers; and we take our leave of 
this part of his subject by returning 
him our best thanks for his judi- 
cious answer to Adam Smith, and 
by reminding the reader of three 
facts. First, that the foregoing ex- 
tract does not contain our vulgar 
English argument for the necessity 
of an Established Church. Se- 
coodly, that it proceeds upon the 
supposition, that “ the native de- 
sire and demand of the people for 
Christianity,”’ would never be strong 
enough to produce “ that uniform 
distribution of the word and ordi- 
ire? 
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nances which it is the tendency of 
an establishment to secure.” Third- 
ly, that it admits, that ‘“‘ they are 
our establishments which have nou- 
rished and upheld the taste of the 
populatioa for Christianity.” It will 
appear as we proceed, that these 
are important circumstances, 

The fourth chapter proposes to 
shew “ the effect of locality in ad- 
ding to the useful establishment of 
atown.” But before this effect is 
exhibited, we are refreshed with a 
digression upon the meaning and 
application of the terms visionary 
and practical. The result of which, 
as might be expected, is that they are 
generally misapplied ; and that while 
your practical establisher of parish 
schools is the greatest castle-builder 
alive, a sensible theorist with a plan 
for educating every individual, man, 
woman, and child, in Glasgow, af- 
ter a fashion that was never thought 
of before, and will never be thought 
of again; is the plain matter of 
fact person who knows his business 
and will accomplish it. This rea- 
soning is illustrated by a case di- 
rectly in point, the developement 
of which constitutes the main busi- 
ness of this fourth chapter. 

“ All the friends of universal education 
will agree in thinking it very desirable 
that an apparatus were raised for provi- 
ding it. It is quite obvious, that, in none 
of our great towns, is there such an ap- 
paratus; and the question simply is, what 
appears the likely and the practicable 
way of arriving at it? 

“ We have heard, that, among the legal 
and constituted bodies of the place, vari- 
ous movements have been made towards 
such an object; but we never heard that 
more than one school was in contemplation 
for each of the parishes. Such an achieve- 
ment we are sure would satisfy the great 
bulk of our practical men, and the signal 
effort that Glasgow had made for the 
education of her citizens, would be talked 
ef and approved, and set the public ima- 
gination at rest upon the subject for half 
a century. 

“ Now, to such a measure as this, and 
the anticipations that are connected with 
it, let us apply the test for determining 
whether it be of'a visionary character. The 
test is, the inadequacy of proposed means 
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to a proposed object. This measure, then, 
instead of providing a school for each fifteen 
hundred of our people, would only provide 
a school for about each twelve thousand 
of them. We doubt whether the advan- 
tage rendered to education, by such a 
proeeeding, would not be more than neu- 
tralised by the disguise that it might 
serve to throw over the nakedness of the 
land, We fear, that it would operate for 
ages as a sedative upon a far more eflici- 
ent philanthropy, than ever can be exerted 
through the medium of any corporation. 
The goodly apparatus of twelve establish- 
ed schools, with the usual accompaniment 
of a yearly examination, and a published 
statement of the appearance and profici- 
ency of scholars, would so fill and satiate 
the eye of our citizens, that even the 
arithmetic of the subject, however obvi- 
ous, might not disturb their complacency. 
To propose any thing, with the view of 
supplementing that which looked so am- 
ple already, would appear to be quite un- 
called for, and thus might the holders of 
our wealth be lulled into a profounder 
apathy than before. Meanwhile, the peo- 
ple with this fractional attempt upon their 
habits, would, to all sense and observation, 
exhibit about the same ignorance as ever. 
And the men who glowed with the fond 
anticipation of a more exalted and enlight- 
ened peasantry, and were confident of 
carrying it into effect by means so inade 

quate—these would turn out to be the 
visionaries.” P. 146. 


Thus mach for those whom Dr. 
Chalmers denominates “ our mere 
operatives in public business.” By 
presuming to establish one school 
(we suppose a large school) in each 
of the twelve parishes of their un- 
educated town, they endanger the 
very cause of education itself! If 
the civic authorities suppose that 
twelve charity schools will be ulti- 
mately sufficient for the town of 
Glasgow, they are mistaken. But 
if the want of education be noto- 
rious and crying is it prudent or 
proper, is it sensible or decent to 
meet the first efforts of a corporate 
body with such an extinguisher as 
this?) Dr. Chalmers shall describe 
the plan which he prefers and would 
recommend. 


** Our earnest advice, for these reasons, 
is, that no benevolent socicty for educa- 
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tion shall undertake a larger space of the 
city than it can provide for, both com- 
pletely and perpetually ; by reclaiming 
its families to a habit ef scholarship for 
ever, through the means of a permanent 
endowment, attached exclusively to the 
district of its operations. Itis far better 
to cultivate one district well, though all 
the others should be left untouched, than 
to superficialise over the whole city. 
It is far better that these other districts 
be thrown as unprovided orphans, upon 
a benevolence that is sure to be called 
out at other times, and in other circles 
of society, Instead of casting upon 
them a feeble and languid regard, it 
is infinitely better to abandon them to 
the fresh, and powerful, and unexpended 
regards of other men. Let none of 
us think to monopolise all the benevo- 
lence of the world, or fear that no future 
band of philanthropists shall arise, to 
earry the cause forward from that point 
at which we have exhausted our opera- 
tions, If education is to be made univer- 
sal in towns by voluntary benevolence, it 
will not be by one great, but by many 
small and successive exertions. The thing 
will be accomplished piecemeal ; and what 
never could be done through the working 
of one vast and unwieldly mechanism, 
may thus be completed most easily, in 
the course of a single geveration,”— 
P. 158. 

“ There is many av individual, who has 
both philanthropy enough, and influence 
enough, within the circle of his own ac- 
quaintanceship, for moving forward a suf- 
ficiency of power towards such an achieve- 
ment. All that he needs, is the guidance 
of his philanthropy at the first, to this 
enterprise. When once fairly embarked, 
there are many securities against his ever 
abandoning it till it is fully accomplished. 
For, from the very first moment, will he 
feel a charm io his undertaking, that he 
never felt in any of those wide and be- 
wildering generalities of benevolence, 
which have hitherto engrossed him. To 
appropriate his little vicinity—to lay it 
down in the length and the breadth of it— 
to measure it off as the manageable field 
within which he can render an entire and 
a lasting benefit to all its families—to 
know and be known amongst them, aod 
thus have his liberality sweetened by the 
charm of acquaintanceship with those who 
are the objects of it—instead of drop- 
ping, as heretofore of his abundance, into 
an ocean where it was instantly obsorbed 
and became invisible, to pour a deep, 
and a sensible, and au abiding infusion 
into his own separate aud selected por- 
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tion of that impracticable mass which has 
hitherto withstood all the efforts of phi- 
lanthropy—instead of grasping in vain at 
the whole territory, to make upon it his 
own little settlement, and thus to narrow, 
at least, the unbroken field, which he 
could not . overtake—to beantify one 
humble spot, and there raise an enduring 
monument, by which an example is lifted 
up, and a voice is sent forth to all the 
spaces which are yet unentered on—this 
is benevolence, reaping a reward at the 
very outset of its labours, and such a re- 
ward, too, as will not only ensure the ac- 
complishment of its own task, but, as 
must, from the ease, and the certainty, 
and the distinct and definite good which 
are attendant upon its doings, serve both 
to allure and to guarantee a whole host 
of imitations.” P. 154, 

“ We certainly invite, and with earnest- 
ness too, the man of fortune and philanthro- 
py, to assume a locality to himself, and head 
an enterprise for schools, in behalf of its 
heretofore neglected population.” P. 159. 

“We know no object which serves 
better to satisfy these conditions, than a 
district school, which, by the very cone 
finement of its operation within certain 
selected limits, will come specifically 
home with something of the impression 
of a kindness done individually to each of 
the householders. It were possible, in 
this way, for one person, at the head of 
an associated band, to propitiate towards 
himself, and, through him, towards that 
order in society with which he stands 
connected, several thousands of a yet 
neglected population. He could walk 
abroad over some suburb waste, and clialk 
out for himself the limits of his adventure ; 
and, amid the gaze and inquiry of the na- 
tives, could cause the public edifice gra- 
dually to arise in exhibition before them ; 
and though they might be led to view it 
at first as a caprice, they would not be 
long of feeling that it was at least a ca- 
price of kindness towards them—some 
well-meaning quixotism, perhaps, which, 
whether judicious or not, was pregnant, 
at least, with the demonstration of good 
will, and would call forth from them, by 
a law of our sentient nature, which they 
could not help, an honest emotion of 
good will back again; and, instead of the 
envy and derision which so often assail 
our rich when charioted in splendour, 
along the more remote and outlandish 
streets of the city, would it be found, 
that the equipage of this generous, 
though somewhat eccentric visitor, had 
always a comely and complaisant homage 

rendered to it.” P. 161, ° 
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Such is Dr. Chalmers’ notion of 
the effect of locality in adding to 
the useful establishments of a town. 
A corporation must not endow twelve 
schools at once, lest this should sa- 
tisfy the pu.sic mind. But a bene- 
volent individual ‘‘ must walk abroad 
over a suburb waste, and chalk out 
for himself the limits of his adven- 
ture”, and set up a school wherever 
he thinks fit. Parish boundaries 
and city boundaries are of little or 
no consequence. Each man is “ to 
assume a locality to himself!” And 
his neighbour delighted with the 
improvement thus produced, is to 
determine upon an “ adjoining dis- 
trict, and assume an adjoining ad- 
venture until the whole towa is per- 
vaded.” 

We most sincerely hope that the 
eloquence and popularity of the 
learned Doctor will not prevail upon 
his citizens to substitute his plan 
for their own, They offer a certain 
good. He prophesies a distant and 
an uncertain one. The twelve schools 
which he scorns, cannot but teach 
some thousands of children. And 
if the town requires more, we can 
trust to the liberality of the original 
patrons for an extension of their 
grants. But we fear that a very in- 
definite period must elapse, before 
the ‘ walking and chalking’ indivi- 
duals have ‘ pervaded acity with edu- 
cation,’ (p. 171,) and if they are to 
make their own rules as well as their 
own boundaries, to be their own 
teachers, and to write their own 
school books, then without affecting 
to feel any very intense interest in 
the ecclesiastical unity of the town 
of Glasgow, we have no doubt that 
it will be exposed to very immi- 
nent danger, and that the civil ma- 
gistrate and the established clergy 
will be forbidden to exercise the 
slightest controul over the personal 
education of the people. Dr. Chal- 
mers cannot coutemplate this re- 
sult, but it is the certain and the 
only certain effect of his system; 
and if that system were to be in- 
treduced inte a town with which 
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we are connected, it should be re- 
sisted with all our might. 

The fifth and sixth chapters are 
upon Church patronage; it is in 
these that we discover the key to 
the whole volume, the real aim and 
drift of Dr. Chalmers’ lucubrations. 
When the reader is fully master of 
these extraordinary chapters, he 
will agree with us in thinking that 
we have followed the Doctor far 
enough, and that the sooner we 
take leave of him the better. Not 
that the concluding sections upon 
Church offices and Sabbath schools 
are as ridiculous and as objection- 
able as those upon which we are 
about to animadvert, but they are 
all parts of one and the same whole; 
and if Church patronage will not 
bear the light, its followers will not 
be worth looking at. 

The essay commences with a com- 
parison between a chapel and a 
school; and we are told that as a 
city may be pervaded with schools, 
by individuals who select their own 
localities, so chapels and chapel 
districts may be accumulated upon 
one another till the whole town is 
adequately supplied with sittings, 
and preachers. Had the Dissenters 
understood this system and adhered 
to it, they would long ago have 
become “ the stable and recognized 
functionaries of religion in our great 
towns,” and have been enabled * by 
a fair usurpation to change places 
with the establishment altogether,’’ 
(p- 175,) But as these advantages 
have not secured by “ the dissent,” 
the Church is still to be allowed one 
other chance; and it may yet re- 
cover its lost ground and become 
the bulwark of Christianity through- 
out the country, if its patronage be 
rightly disposed of. In the last of 
these sentiments we fully concur: 
but we see no probability of coming 
to an agreement with Dr. Chal- 
mers upon the question, what isa 
right disposition of Church patron- 
age ? 


* We should like, even for the cause of 
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public tranquillity and good order, that there 
were a more respectful accommodation to 
the popular taste in Christianity, than the 
dominant spirit of ecclesiastical patronage 
in our day is disposed to render it. We 
conceive the two main ingredients of this 
taste to be, in the first place, that esteem 
which is felt by human nature for what is 
believed to be religious honesty ; and, in 
the second place, the appetite of human 
nature, when made, in any degree, alive 
to a sense of its spiritual wants, for that 
trae and Scriptural ministration which 
alone can relieve them. Now, if these be, 
indeed, the principles of the popular taste, 
we know not how a deeper injury can be 
inflicted, than when all its likings and de- 
mands, on the subject of religion, are 
scorned disdainfully away. There is a 
very quick and strong discrimination be- 
tween that which it relishes and that 
which it dislikes, in the ministrations of 
a religious teacher ; and, previous to all 
enquiry into the justice of this discrimi- 
nation, it must be obvious, that if instead 
of being gratified by the compliances of 
patronage, it is subjected to an increasing 
and systematic annoyance, this must gen- 
der a brooding indignancy at power among 
the people, or, at least, a heartless indif- 
ference to all that is associated with the 
government of the country, or with the 
matters of public administration. 

“ In every matter that is seen intensely 
to affect the popular mind—that mind 
which is so loud in its discontent, and so 
formidable in its violence—that mind, the 
ebullitions of which have raised so many a 
wasting storm in our day, and which, still 
heaving, and dissatisfied, and restless, 
seems as if it would roll back the burden 
of its felt or its fancied wrongs on the 
institutions from which they have germi- 
nated—it surely is the part of political 
wisdom to allay rather than infuriate the 
disorder, by according all which it can, 
ind all which it ought, to the general wish 
of society, And the obligation were still 
more imperious, should it be made out 
that the thing wished for would add to 
the public tranquillity, by adding to the 
public virtue—that what is granted would 
not merely appease a present desire, but 
would shed a pure as well as a pacifying 
influence over the future habits of our po- 
pulation—that, instead of a bribe which 
corrupted, it were a boon to exalt and to 
moralise them: thus combining what is 
rarely to be met with in one ministration, 
the property of calling forth a grateful 
emotion now, and the property of yielding 
the precious fruit both of national worth 
and loyalty hereafter. 
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“ We believe that there is no one 
subject on which our statesmen are more 
woefully in the dark, than the right ex- 
ercise of church patronage. They ap- 
prehend not its true bearings on the po- 
litical welfare of the country, The whole 
question is blended with theology: and 
this has shaded it with such a mystery to 
their eyes, as one profession holds forth to 
the eye and the discernment of another, 
They have not, in fact, steadily looked to 
the matter, with their own understanding ; 
and acting, as they often do, in the hurry 
of their manifold occupations, on the 
guidance and information of others, they 
have very naturally reposed this part of 
their policy on the advice of mere eccle- 
siastics. It is true, that, in many a single 
instance, the nomination may be so over- 
ruled by family interest and connection, as 
to bring patronage and popularity into 
one, But, with this abatement, there is a 
leading policy which presides over this de- 
partment of public affairs; and we repeat 
it, that it isa poliey mainly derived from 
the representations and the authority of 
churchmen, It is far more the interest of 
a government to be right than wrong; and 
we think, that in this, as in every other 
branch of their operations, they do what 
is honestly believed to be most for the 
civil and political well-being of the state. 
But, just as in questions of commerce, 
they may be misled by lending their ear 
to the political science of party and inte- 
rested merchants; so, in questions of 
church countenance and preferment, they 
may be misled by lending their ear to the 
oracles of a spiritual partizanship. It is 
thus that the main force of their patron- 
age may be directed to one kind of theo- 
logy ; aud that may be the very theology 
which unpeoples the establishment of its 
hearers, Itis thus that their honours and 
rewards may, in the great bulk of them, 
be lavished on one set of ecclesiastics, and 
these may be the very ecclesiastics who 
alienate the population from the church, 
and so widen the unfortunate distance 
that obtains between the holders of 
power in a country, and the subjects of it. 

It is manifest, therefore, that there must, 
on this subject, be a delusion somewhere, 
though it may not be easy to expose it. 
It is obviously for the interest of states- 
men that there should be a harmony of 
temper between them and the population ; 
and never is this so forced upon our con- 
victions as when, in a time like the 
present, a slumbering fire is at work, 
which, if much further irritated, will break 
out into fierce and open conflagration on 
the existing structure of society. We 
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know not what the political concessions 
are, which would allay the tumults of the 
publie mind; nor are we sure that any 
concessions of that sort would be at all 
effectual, But there is, at least, one 
avenue by which our rulers might still 
find their way to acceptance and grati- 
tude all over the land. There is, at least, 
one link of communication, to thie fas- 
tening of which they have only to pnt 
forth a friendly hand; and, by keeping 
hold of which, they will be sure to re- 
tain a steady hold on the affections of a 
now alienated multitude. It must be 
quite palpable, even to themselves, that 
there is one kind of church appoint- 
ment which sends a glow of satisfaction 
abroad among the families of a parish ; 
and that, by a boon so cheap and 
simple, as a mere habit of acceptable 
patronage, they may bring in as many 
willing captives to the Establishment, as 
there is room in the Establishment to 
receive. Little as they may know of the 
theology of the question, they must, at 
least, know that which so much glares 
upon the observation of all, as that, with 
a certain style of ecclesiastical patronage, 
they may, when they will, turn the great 
current of the population into the national 
church, and again replenish the empty 
pews and spacious but deserted edifices of 
their great hierarchy, with willing and 
delighted hearers from all the ranks of so- 
eiety.” P. 176. 

“¢ That system of doctrine which is stig- 
matized as methodism; and against which 
government are led to array the whole 
force of their overwhelming patronage ; 
and on the approaches of which ecclesias- 
tics are often seen to combine as they 
would against the inroads of some pesti-, 
lential visitor ; and which, when it does 
appear within the well-smoothed garden 
of the Establishment, is viewed as a loath- 
some weed that should be cast out and 
left to loxuriate in ‘its rankness, among 
the wilds and the commons of Sectarian- 
ism ;—what a quantity of undesigned 
outrage must be inflicted every year ou the 
best objects both of principle and patriot- 
ism, should this, indeed, be the alone 
system that has the truth of heaven im- 
pressed upon it, and the alone system 
that can transform and moralise the fa- 
milies of our land!” P. 200. 

“Jt is not by a haughty defiance to the 
taste or the tendencies of the multitude ; 
or by declamatory charges against secta- 
rianism ; or bya remote and lofty attitade of 
withdrawment, on the part of her superior 
ecclesiastics, from all those Christian insti- 
tutions which are at once the ornament and 
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the blessing of our country ; or by the strict 
and jealous guardianship of bishops, in 
alarm for the importation of an enthusias- 
tic spirit into their dioceses: it is not thus 
that the Church of England ever will ac- 
quire a religious and rightful ascendancy 
over its population. Under such a pro- 
cess her arm will wither into power- 
lessness ; and an instrument, clse of greater 
might and efficacy than dissenterism, with 
the putting forth of all her energies, can 
ever hope to attain to—will lose its whole 
force of moral and salutary control over 
the characier of the nation. The aliena- 
tion of the people will widen every year 
from the bosom of the Establishment— 
and the establishment, reft of all spiritual 
virtue, will at length be redaced to a 
splendid impotency of noble edifices, and 
high gifted endowments, and stately im- 
posing ceremonial, We plead not for the 
overthrow of this magnificent framework : 
for, if animated with the breath of another 
spirit, as it stands, we conceive it fitted 
to wield a far more commanding influence 
on the side of Christianity than were likely 
to come from the ashes of its conflagration, 
Bat never will it recover this influence, 
till the spirit of the olden time be recalled 
—never, till what is now dreaded by the 
majority of that Church as fanaticism 
come again to be recognized and cherished 
as the sound faith of the gospel—never, 
tall what they now nauseate as methodism 
be felt as the alone instrument that can 
either moralise the people in time, or make 
them meet for eternity.” P,. 218. 


We feel no dispositon to overrate 
the value of these passages ; but 
one merit they certainly possess ; 
they come fully and fairly to the 
pomt. They do not puzzle us by 
equivocal words, decided piety, 
evangelical seriousness, protestant 
Christianity, or any similar phrases ; 
but they tell us distinctly, that the 
doctrine recommended by Dr. Chal- 
mers, is the system usually denomi- 
nated Methodism; and the intro- 
duction of this system into all the 
pulpits of the establishment, is the 
Doctor’s grand arcanum for the cure 
of our complaints. The chain of 
reasoning by which he arrives at 
this extraordinary conclusion, de- 
serves to be examined and admired, 
“The pews of our great hierarchy 
are empty, and its edifices spacious, 
but deserted.” This fact is at the 
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foundation of the whole argument, 
and every man in London knows 
that it is not true. ‘* This empti- 
ness and desertion have been pro- 
duced by Government being accus- 
tomed to nominate to ecclesiastical 
preferment, at the recommendation 
of the more exalted ecclesiastics.”’ 
This is the second link in the chain, 
and for an effect which has never 
been produced, it assigns a cause 
which does not exist, and which 
would operate if it did exist in the 
opposite direction, During the 
reigns of George the First, and 
George the Second, the ecclesiasti- 
eal patronage of the Crown was 
shamefully abused. An improvement 
took place under George the Third ; 
but it was only during the last 
twenty years of his reign, that the 
alteration can be said to lave been 
conspicuous. Before that time, 
nominations were almost always 
** overruled by family interest and 
connection,’’? which Dr. Chalmers 
seems to regard as a very laudable 
practice ; and as having produced 
that popularity which is the great 
end of patronage. The consequence 
however was, that the Church lost 
ground. Since that time, and more 
especially since the administration 
of Mr. Perceval, attention has been 
paid to professional character; the 
opinion of our leading ecclesiastics 
has had its weight, and the Church 
has been recovering ground much 
faster than she lost it. 

The hopeless state of the Esta- 
blishment im England having been 
thus proved and accounted for, the 
next link in the chain supplies us 
with a reqnisite remedy. ‘“ A more 
respectful accommodation to the 
popular taste in Christianity than 
the dominaut spirit of ecclesiastical 
patronage is disposed to render it,” 
is the great charm which is to con- 
vert radicals into Methodists, and 
quiet the alarms of those who are 
no friends to revolution, The 
reader will remember, that Dr. 
Chalmers proved the necessity of a 
Church Establishment, by shewing 
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that “‘ the native desire and demand 
of the people for Christianity,” 
would never be strong enough to 
make them true Ciliristians, unless 
their attention was attracted by the 
continued calls of a National 
Church. And he further admitted, 
“‘thatthey are our establishments 
which have nourished and upheld 
the taste of the population for 
Christianity.” 

Now the Established Church of 
England has never preached, that 
“alone doctrine of Christianity, 
commonly called methodism,”’ since 
the year 1660; and yet it has nou- 
rished and upheld the popular taste 
for religion!! And this popular 
taste has been so highly cultivated, 
that although, when native, it is not 
strong enough to exist without an 
Establishment ; it is now the most 
accurate judge of its own spiritual 
wants, and is the sole tribunal to 
which Government may appeal !! 
That is to say, man is a mass of 
utter pollution, without one spiri- 
tual thought or desire; and yet he 
never is deceived upon spiritual 
subjects. First, he has no appetite 
at all for the Gospel—he loathes it, 
he rejects it, he spurns it. Se- 
condly, he has a very good appe- 
tite ; and of such nice discrimination, 
that it always distinguishes what is 
wholesome, from what is hurtful; 
and is never seduced by an agreea- 
ble savour, to prefer a pleasant to 
a nutritious meal. Can Dr. Chal- 
mers possibly defend such a heap of 
inconsistencies as these? Can he 
believe that the individual, who, at 
the outset, is so careless about 
Christianity, becomes so quickly, 
and so completely altered during kis 
progress, as to run no risque of 
misunderstanding the Gospel? We 
are of opinion, that the Doctor ex- 
aggerates the melancholy conse- 
quences of the Fall. But we are 
arguing with him for the present, 
upon his own assumptions and ad- 
missions, and the more complete 
and entire he believes mian’s riili to 
be, the more obvious and the more 
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certain is it, that the popular taste 
cannot be the true test of Gospel 
truth. It is because we are corrupt 
and faulty creatures, that religion 
has so few charins for the multitude, 
and that of those who do embrace 
her, so large a portion go astray. 
Superstition and enthusiasm enter 
into the closest alliance with our 
corrupt hearts; and it is not more 
difficult to make men Methodists, 
than it is to make them profligates. 
The pure and unsullied doctrine of 
Jesus Christ, is hard to be received ; 
the perversions of it are palatable, 
and will be greedily devoured, But 
to say, that the Clergy ought 
therefore to administer the poison, 
rather than the remedy ; that they 
ought to fill their Churches at all 
events, and by any means; that no- 
thing but the genuine Gospel. can 
attract large congregations; and 
consequently, that wherever a large 
congregation is assembled, there the 
genuine Gospel is preached, this is 
the real drift of the reasoning be- 
fore us, and it is as mischievous, 
and as absurd as can be imagined. 
Dr. Chalmers acknowledges, that 
the mob have their ‘ occasional, 
whims, and absurdities,’ and are 
very ‘squeamish in their dislike to 
what is very innocent,’ especially to 
the Doctor’s own laudable custom 
of preaching written sermons, (P. 
182.) But then who is to decide, 
whether the mob is ‘ puling and fan- 
tastic,’ or whether it is only indulg- 
ing ‘ the appetite of human nature, 
for a Scriptural administration of 
the Gospel”? This is a delicate 
question, and is resolved with the 
Doctor's ordinary iddress. In 
Scotland, the decision is to rest 
with the Clergy, as witness the fol- 
lowing extract. In England, the 
decision, we are told, has long 
rested with the very same tribunal; 
and it is this circumstance which is 
destroying the nation and the 


Church. 


“In Scotland, too, there is a law of 
patronage now firmly established, and 
now almost entirely acquiesced in; and 
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there are few helonging to our Church, 
who ever think of disputing the right of 
the patron to the nomination. But there 
seems to be a great diversity of under- 
standing about the line which separates 
his right from the right of the Church. 
He can nominate; but it would startle 
the great majority of our clergy, were they 
told, that the Church can, on any princi- 
ple which seemeth to her good, arrest 
the nominee. The Church can, on any 
ground she chooses, lay a negative on any 
man whom the patron chooses to fix upon. 
It is her part, and in practice she has ever 
done so, to sit in judgment over every 
individual nomination. There are a thou- 
sand ways, in which a patron might, 
through the individual whom he nomi- 
nates, throw corruption into the bosom of 
our Establishment ; and we would give 
up our best securities, we would reduce 
our office as constitutional guardians of 
the Church, to a degrading mockery, were 
we to act as if there was nothing for it, 
but to look helplessly on, and to lament 
that there was no remedy. ‘The remedy 
is most completely within ourselves. We 
cau take a look at the presentee; and if 
there be any thing whatever, whether in 
his talents, or in his character, or in his 
other engagements, or in that moral bar- 
rier which the general dislike of a parish 
would raise against his usefulness, and so 
render him unfit, in our judgment, for la- 
bouring in that portion of the vineyard, we 
can set aside the nomination, and call on 
the patron to look out for another presen- 
tee. It is the patron who ushers the pre- 
sentee into our notice ; but the fitness of 
the person for the parish is a question 
which lies solely and supremely at the de- 
cision of the eeclesiastical courts.” P. 225. 

“ The power of a veto on every pre- 
sentation, and without responsibility at any 
bar but that of public opinion, is by all 
law and practice vested in the supreme 
ecclesiastical court of this country. And 
in these circumstances, is it to be borne 
that, with a power so ample, we are 
tamely to surrender it to the single opera- 
tion of another power not more firmly 
established, and not more uniformly indis- 
pensable than our own? Are we, whose 
business it is to watch over the interests 
of religion, and to provide for the good of 
edification, and who, if we would only 
make use of the rights with which we are 
invested, could, in fact, subordinate the 
whole machinery of the Establishment to 
our own independent views of expediency 
—~are we, as if struck by paralysis, to sit 
helplessly down under the fancied omni- 
potence of a deed of patronage ? So soon 
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as the majority iu our Church shall revert 
to the principle of its not being generally 
for the good of edification, that a presen- 
tee, when unsupported by the concurrence 
of the parish, shall be admitted to the 
charge of it, there is no one earthly bar- 
rier in the way of our nullifying his pre- 
sentation, and making it as absolutely void 
and powerless as a sheet of blank paper. 
We are not now contending for the right 
and authority of a call from the people, 
but for the power of the Church to admit 
the will or taste of the people as an ele- 
ment into her deliberations on the ques- 
tion, Whether a given presentation shall 
be sustained or not ? and of deciding this 
question just as she shall find cause, And 
therefore it is, that in the lengthened con- 
test which has taken place hetween the 
rights of the patrons and of the people, 
the Church, by giving all to the former 
and taking all from the latter, and in such 
a way, too, as to establish a kind of prac- 
tical and anquestioned supremacy to a 
mere deed of presentation, has, in fact, 
bartered away her own privileges, and 
sunk into a state of dormancy the power 
with which she herself is essentially in- 
vested, to sit as the final and irreversible 
umpire on every such question that is sub- 
mitted to her, P, 230. 

This is speaking to the purpose. 
The Church of which Dr. Chalmers 
is a member, is and ought to be the 
« final and irreversible umpire’ on 
every dispute between a patron and 
a parish. The Church which does 
not number Dr. Chalmers among her 
eloquent and argumentative sons, 
must never presume ‘to take a look’ 
at a candidate for preferment, or 
give our governors a hint in his fa- 
vour. We suppose, that the Doc- 
tor is not yet prepared to contend 
that our Bishops should be elected 
annually, by universal suffrage and 
ballot; but at all events, popularity 
is the grand criterion by which they 
are to be judged; and woe be to 
the unfortunate cabinet-minister, 
who has recourse to any other test. 


“ Were the Church of England rightly 
extended apd rightly patronized, there 
would be neither sedition nor plebeian in- 
fidelity: in the land. And thus, in the 
eye of one who connects an ultimate effect 
with its real though unseen cause, the 
whole host of Radicalism may have been 
summoned into being by the very Govern- 
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ment that sent forth her forces to destroy 
it; and fierce ministerial clergymen, 
though they mean not so, may, each from 
his own parish, have contributed his quota 
to this mass of disaffection ; and, ascend- 
ing from the men of subaltern influence, 
that Bishop, whose measures have alien- 
ated from the Church the whole popular 
feeling of his diocese, instead of a captain 
of fifties, may virtually though unwittingly 
be a captain of thousands, in the camp of 
that very rebellion which would sweep, 
did it triumph, the existence of his order 
from the kingdom; and, to complete the 
picture of this sore and infatuating blind- 
ness, if there be one individual in the Ca- 
binet, whose pernicious ascendancy it is, 
that has diverted away the patronage of 
the Crown from the only men who can 
Christianise and conciliate the people, he, 
in all moral and substantial estimation, is 
the generalissimo in this treasonable war- 
fave against the rights and the prerogatives 
of the monarchy.” P, 942. 


In preceding pages, (217 and 240,) 
we read of “ the High Church into- 
lerance, that so evidently scowls 
from the Episcopal Bench,” and of 
“the fiery and alarmed bigots of 
our Establishment;’? and in this 
last extract, we are told of “ fierce 
ministerial clergymen.” It is in these 
terms, that Dr. Chalmers thinks it 
becoming to talk of a Hierarchy 
and Priesthood, which he assures 
us, that he does not desire to de- 
stroy. For our own parts, we sees 
no reason to conceal the sentiments, 
to which these and similar expres- 
sions have given birth; they com- 
pel us to think, that if the Doctor 
suffers our Establishment to survive, 
* his poverty and not his will con- 
sents,’ and that the Church of England 
will owe her safety to the impotence, 
rather than the regulation of his 
wrath, We trust also, that instead 
of there being one eminent indivi- 
dual in his Majesty’s Cabinet, whom 
an evangelical jury may pronounce 
guilty of High Treason, there are 
at least enough to form a jury upon 
the evangelicals themselves; and to 
give a verdict in favour of the 
Church, as often as she is called 
to their bar. 

We here take our leave of Dr. 
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Chalmers, and not without recret. 
For we assure our readers, that the 
Chapters which we have left un- 
touched, are very nearly ov a par 
with those from which our extracts 
have been taken; and on the ground 
that we have traversed, we have 
not started above half the game. 
There is an encomium upon evange- 
lical senators, which is as fine as 
any thing in the volume. We are 
assured also, that the only hope of 
preserving the Church of England, 
rests upon the circumstance of let. 
ting the pews of the new Churches, 
and paying the ministers out of the 
rents. The days of triumphant Pu- 
ritanism, the days of Peters, and 
Praise-God Barebones, are termed, 
‘the Augustan Age of Christianity 
in our island!’ And the difference 
between an elder of the kirk, anda 
deacon of the kirk, and the great 
superiority (as far as the spiritual 
edification of the people is con- 
cerned) of an nnlearaed man over a 
learned man, are set forth with 
great success. But it is needless to 
enlarge upon any of these topics. 
Phe idle, who are in search of 
amusement, may turn to the book 
itself, and will be repaid for their 
trouble. The busy must have long 
ago pronounced it a compound of 
solecisms in language, and coutra- 
dictions in argument,—an amicable 
contest between false grammar and 
false logic, conducted on both sidés 
with so much skill, as to make it 
impossible to determine which has 
the best of the battle. 


—_————- 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED. 
Edinburgh Review, March, 1821. 

No. 69. Art. III. Monthly Re- 

pository. Vol. 14. 
IT is an event, which could not have 
been expected, that the writers of 
the Edinburgh Review have at length 
agreed to raise the cry which they 
have so often denounced, and to 
suggest to the notice of their rea. 
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ders, that the Church of England is 
in danger. An article, or as it is very 
properly designated ART in Num- 
ber G9 is introduced with an alarm. 
ing notice. 

‘© Strange as the assertion may appear 
to mauy Clergymen of that establishment, 
the English Church is mortal; and ages 
hence, though the rivers and the hills re- 
main, there may be no Bishops and no 
Deans,” 


Though the Tweed shall not cease 
to flow, and the Cheviot Hills shall 
not be levelled with the plain, Pres- 
byterianism shall transgress its tocal 
boundaries, and England shall have 
no Bishops and no Deans. England 
shall either have no Ecclesiastical 
establishment, or there shall be a 
revolution in her polity, from which 
Bishops and Deans shall be exclud- 
ed. To many Clergymen of the 
establishment, who are acquainted 
with the records of ecclesiastical his- 
tory, and are accustomed to contem- 
plate the signs of the times, this as- 
sertion may not appear so strange 
as the writers of the Edinburgh Re- 
view imagine, although it may ex- 
cite their curiosity to know, for what 
purposes and with what intentions 
this intimation of their danger has 
been announced in the gude town of 
Edinburgh. The Presbyterians of 
Scotland might have been supposed 
to be little concerned in the circum- 
stances of the English Church, and 
to have no jealousy of the Episcopal 
Establishment beyond the Tweed ; 
nor is it very consistent with their 
hereditary prejudices and antipa- 
thies to anticipate the dangers of 
prelacy, and to prescribe the means 
of its renovation and support. 

Such is nevertheless the liberality 
of these cosmopolites, whom it 
pleases to locate themselves at Edin- 
burgh: they cannot suffer the dan- 
ger, which they feign or find, to pass 
without recommending an antidote 
of sovereign power and efficacy. 


“ Now the receipt we would propose 
for the prolongation of the existence of 
this venerable system, is the diminution of 
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needless hostility, a display of good hu- 
mour, liberality and condescension, and 
an habit of giving way in trifies in order to 
preserve essentials.” 

These qualities would not have 
been recommended if it had not been 
supposed that they are wanting in 
the present administration of the 
English Church : and the reader will 
determine whether it is just to im- 
pute either to the governors or mi- 
nisters of that Church, any excess 
of “needless hostility,” any want of 
« good humour, liberality and con. 
descension,’”? any pertinacity in con- 
tending for “‘ trifles’”? to the preju- 
dice of “ essentials.” It is not easy 
to conceive what imputations have 
been brought upon the English 
Church by the writers of the Edin- 
burgh Review, but as far as our own 
experience and observation extend, 
we confidently renounce the charge 
which these expressions imply. It 
is at the same time very possible, 
that we may misunderstand the ex- 
pressions in which the charge is con- 
veyed. ‘‘ Needless hostility” may 
mean earnestness in maintaining the 
truth ; ‘‘ good humour, liberality 
and condescension,” may signify fa- 
cility in surrendering deep coavic- 
tions and solemn engagements to 
popular clamour and prejudice ; the 
doctrine of the Trinity may be a 
‘ trifle,” and a marriage fee an “‘ es- 
sential.”” If this be the meaning of 
the expressions of the Edinburgh 
Reviewer, it did not require his saga- 
city to discover these characters of 
the English Church and Clergy, 
which could not be removed, without 
destroying the constitution which it 
is insidiously and empirically intend- 
ed to relieve. 

This is not the only ambiguity or 
neglect of plain dealing which re- 
quires to be corrected and exposed, 
The running title of the article is 
** Dissenters Marriages.” Now what 
are meant by “‘ marriages,” and who 
are included in the class of “ Dis- 
senters ?” The words bear very dif- 
ferent meanings in Edinburgh and in 
London: and whatever be the de- 
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fects of the English law, or doctrine, 
or rites of matrimony, they can give 
no offence in Scotland, for the jaw 
does not extend to Scotland, the 
doctrine does not prevail in Scot- 
land, and the rites are not celebrated 
in Scotland. It is not possible that 
the celebration of marriages in the 
English Church should offend Dis- 
senters, except the Dissenters of 
England. But here again is another 
ambiguity. In common phrase, Dis- 
senters is a generic term, including 
all who dissent from the English 
Church, and generally designated 
under the three denominations of 
the Presbyterians, the Independents, 
and the Anabaptists. Now although 
the general wish of Protestaut Dis- 
senters is assumed in the petitions 
for relief from the obligations of the 
Marriage Act, it is restricted by a 
reference to their specific opinions 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, and it 
is a point, which wiil not be called 
in question, that the petitioners con- 
sist almost exclusively of the Unita- 
rians, and that the chief and leading 
objection on which they insist, and 
from which they seek to be relieved, 
is the recognition of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, in the office of matri- 
mony. ‘This must be known to the 
Edingburgh Reviewers for their ar- 
gument is drawn from the Monthly 
Repository, which is the Magazine 
of the Unitarians. It is equally evi- 
dent, that although the several de- 
nomiuations of Dissenters have their 
objections to the office of matri- 
mouy, and to every other office of 
our Church, they have no objection 
to the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
they would think it the worst of ca- 
lumnies, to be suspected of doubt- 
ing or disbelieving that essential doc- 
trine. This doctrine may be a trifle 
in the estimation of an Edinburgh 
Reviewer, but it is no trifle in the 
judgment of the great body of the 
English Dissenters, of the scholars 
of Watts and Doddridge, and of the 
principal dissenting writers from the 
time of the Reformation. If the 
Edinburgh Reviewer had therefore 
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spoken of the offence which the ri- 
tual of marriage gives to the Unita- 
rians, his language would have been 
unequivocal, the offence would have 
been admitted, the charge could 
not have been denied: but in en- 
titling his argument “ Dissenters’ 
marriages’’ he has assumed a force 
and authority, which he has no 
ground to sustain, and has aggra- 
vated the complaint beyond the true 
measure of the offence. 

lt is admitted that the order of 
the Church of England in requiring 
matriage to be performed ‘ by the 
mtervention of a Clergyman and the 
recital of appointed prayers,” is 
wise, and as far as concerns the 
Members of the Church of England 
reasonable and decent. The pro- 
priety of some of the prayers is 
passed over as a subordinate ques- 
tion; the principal objection is the 
imposition of these rites upon the 
Dissenters. In support of this ob- 
jeetion a very superficial view is 
taken of the state of the law of mar- 
riage, before the passing of the Mar- 
riage Act, and of the principal pro- 
visions of that act: and it is main- 
tained, by one of those gratuitous 
and peremptory decisions, which on 
certain occasions form the manner. 
ism of the Edinburgh Review, that 


“ Before the Marriage Act the mar- 
riage of Dissenters in the face of their own 
congregations was good in law. Of thjs 
fact there is no doubt. Whatever griev- 
ance they have to complain of, originated 
at that period. Their claim, or, if that is 
a more palatable word, their petition is to 
be restored to the situation they were in, 
as far as marriage is concerned, before the 
passing of this Statute.” 


This is a bold commentary on the 
epinion which the Unitarians have 
wdvanced in their petition to the 
Legislature; they argue, that 


— The marriages of Dissenters cele- 
brated in the face of their own congrega- 
tions after the date of the Toleration Act, 
were considered valid by our courts of 
law, although some attempts made to dis- 
turb such marriages in the ecclesiastical 
courts, served to dispose the majority of 
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the Dissenters (between whom and the 
Established Church there was then no e3- 
sential difference in points of doctrine,) to 
conform in that particular to the doctrine 
of the Church.” 

Thus the validity of the marriages 
of Dissenters in the face of their own 
congregations is made to depend on 
the Toleration Act, and the Unita- 
rians are well aware, that they de- 
rive no benefit under that act. They 
have also conceded that there was 
then no essential difference in point 
of doctrine between the Dissenters 
and the Church, and consequently 
no ground of exception to the office 
of matrimony from its avowal of the 
doctrine of the Trinity. If the 
reader will turn to Burn’s Ecclesi- 
astical Law, he will find under the 
word marriage, various cases of 
marriage celebrated by Dissenters, 
or otherwise in contradiction of the 
Canon Law, and ia arguing tlicse 
cases no reference is nade to the 
Act of Toleration. In the case of 
Wigmore, who was an Anabaptist, 
and althongh he married his wife ac- 
cording to the forms of their reli- 
gion, he nevertheless had a licence 
from the Bishop to marry; Holt, 
chief justice held, that they might 
be punished for not solemnizing the 
marriage according to the forms pre- 
seribed by law, but not so as to de- 
clare the marriage void. In the case 
of Middleton, who was married out 
of the canonical hours, Lord Chief 
Justice Hardwicke held, that al- 
though the Canons of 1603 did not 
bind the Laity, the former canon 
law and the jurisdiction of the ec- 
clesiastical courts were not super- 
seded even by the statute 7 and 8 
William, c. 35, s. 4. In the case of 
Haydon, in which the parties were 
Sabbatarians, and married by one 
of their ministers in a Sabbatarian 
congregation, according to the ri- 
tual, with the exception of the ring, 
not only was an attempt made to 
disturb the marriage in the ecclesi- 
astical courts; but after the decease 
of the woman, the letters of admi- 
nistration granted to her husband 
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were revoked, and granted to her 
sister on the ground that she had 
not been married, because the mi- 
nister who married them was a mere 
layman. Burn continues: 

«« This sentence upon an appeal 
was confirmed by the Court of De- 
legates. For it was held, that as 
Haydon demanded a right to him- 
self as husband by the ecclesiastical 
law, he ought to prove himself a 
husband by that law: and so the 
court ruled. And a case was cited 
out of Swinburn, where such a mar- 
riage had been ruled to be void as 
to the privileges attending legal mar- 
riages. And it is observed in that 
case that an act of parliament was 
thought necessary after the grand 
rebellion, to entitle people who had 
been married by justices of the 
peace to such legal advantages of 
dower, thirds, and the like, as at- 
tended marriages duly solemnized, 
according to the rites of the Church 
of England, and the act of the 7th 
and 8th William, c. 35, seems to 
put this matter out of all doubt, 
which lays a penalty on Clergymen 
in orders if they celebrate marriages 
in a clandestine manner, for if the 
same privileges and advantages at- 
tended marriages solemnized by the 
Dissenters as those celebrated ac- 
cording to the Church of England, 
how easily would that act be evaded 
or rather rendered of no effect.— 
There would then be no occasion 
for licence or banns, for making 
oath or giving security, that there 
were no legal impediments, but 
every one might do what was right 
in his own eyes, who should get 
himself admitted of a dissenting con- 
gregation.”’ 

So far then from the Dissenters’ 
marriages being valid, since the To- 
leration Act, as is alleged in the 
petition, and from there being no 
doubt of there validity before the 
Marriage Act, according to the 
Edinburgh Review they were liable 
to civil penalties, and to be set aside 
by the operations of the ecclesias- 
tical law, It is of high importance 
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that this was the opinion of Lord 
Hardwicke, with whom the Marriage 
Act originated, and whose measure 
either introduced new restrictions oa 
the liberties of the Dissenters, which 
is foreign to his character, or 
only continued the disqualitications 
which had previously existed. It is 
true that the measure which he pro- 
jected was materially altered in the 
House of Commons, and that he re- 
luctantly concurred in the amend- 
ments. But these ameudmeuts af- 
forded the longer opportunity to the 
Dissenters to prepare their petitions; 
and it would be an advantage of 
which the present petitioners would 
not fail to avail themselvs, if they 
could shew that the Marriage Act 
had always been unacceptable to 
the dissenting body, or had at any 
time been considered an infringe- 
ment of their religious liberties. The 
acquiescence of the Dissenters at the 
time may be assumed, until evidence 
of their opposition shall be exhibit- 
ed; and from their acquiescence it 
is obvious to infer the true state of 
the previous law. At present they 
have the benetits of registration, and 
an easy authentication of their mar- 
riages: and they have no diflicul- 
ties, no scruples, no objections to the 
law, which requires them to solem- 
nize their marriages in the Church, 
The view which the Edinburgh Re- 
view has taken of the case is quite 
his own, and the reader might with- 
out reference recognize his peculiar 
style and manner: 

** Tne Marriage Act was never intended 
as an abridgment of religious freedom ; 
the only two sects who asked for the ex- 
emption had it; and if other Dissenters 
had been as watchful of their civil rights 
as they are now, they probably would 
have been included in the exception; but 
the carelessness of Dissenters in the time 
of George II. cannot affect the rights or 
weaken the reasons of their descendants. 
When men are asleep they say nothing ; 
as soon as they are awake and talk about 
their civil rights, they shonld be heard: it 
is nothing to the purpose, why they did 
not wake sooner.” 


The Marriage Act was not intend- 
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ed, and it was not considered an 
abridgment of religious freedom: 
and if the sects at the time did not 
exhibit any watchfulness of their 
civil rights, it is a proof that they 
were not conscious of their being 
invaded. But if the Dissenters were 
careless in the reign of George II. 
and under the superintendance of 
Watts and Doddridge, the call of 
Priestley and Belsham has awa- 
kened them: and if when they were 
asleep they said nothing, they be- 
gan as soon as they were awake to 
talk in no subdued tone of their ci- 
vil rights, and especially of the law 
which requires them to solemnize 
their marriages in the Church. 
They object, that while they have 
been exempted by a recent law from 
the penalties formerly imposed on 
the denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, they are still obliged by a 
peremptory enactment to be mar- 
ried by a ritual, in which they are 
required to assent to that doctrine. 
Their case is thus stated in the Edin- 


burgh Review : 


“ In the marriage service the doctrine 
of the Trinity is very frequently intro- 
duced. The man and woman are declared 
to be husband aud wife in the name of the 
Trinity. The Clergyman gives them his 
blessing in the name of the Trinity. The 
man is compelled to say after the Cler- 
gyman, that he weds, endows, and wor- 
ships his wife in the uame of the Trinity : 
and allusions to that doctrive (as is of 
course to be expected in the ritual of the 
Church of England) pervade the whole of 
the marriage service, There are a certain 
class of Dissenters, the Unitarians, who do 
uot believe this doctrine to be taught by 
the Scriptures, and who say that they can- 
not religiously and conscientiously be pre- 
sent at a service where such doctrines are 
inculeated as a part of the Christian reli- 
gion, much less express their assent to 
them, which in the marriage service they 
are by the repetitions after the Clergyman 
compelled to do.” 


In the marriage service there are 
no allusions to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, beside the clear and dis- 
tinct recognitions of that doctrine 
which have been described: nor 
have those recognitions been cor- 
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rectly described, neither does “ the 
name of the Trinity” occur once in 
the office of Matrimony. The man 
and the woman are not declared to 
be husband and wife in the name of 
the Trinity, but in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost, The Clergyman does 
not give his blessing in the name of 
the Trinity, but by imploring God 
the Father, God the Son, and God 
the Holy Ghost to bless them: the 
man is not compelled to say after 
the Clergyman that he weds his wife 
in the name of the Trinity, but in 
the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. It may 
be a familiar description, but it is 
not a correct statement of the fact : 
and although in the sense of the Cler- 
gyman, the words have a definitive 
and appropriate meaning, and he 
has no doubt concerning the doc- 
trine which they imply, still the 
words which the Unitarian is re- 
quired to use are scriptural words, 
to which he cannot object, without 
objecting to the truth and authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures. If he was 
required to wed his wife in the name 
of the Trinity, he might object to 
the term, as he has objected in lan- 
guage both frivolous and irreverent : 
but however he may disapprove tlie 
application to the office of Matri- 
mony, the words themselves are 
free from exception. 

The petition of the Unitarians is 
more temperate than might have 
been expected ; and is an important 
document in the discussion of the 
question, 


“ That your petitioners are Protestant 
Dissenters, differing from the Established 
Church with regard to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, (and resident at or near ) 
or (usually assembling at 3 for the 
purpose of religious worship.) 

“ That the marriage service required 
by the existing law is inconsistent in seve- 
ral points with the religions belief which 
your petitioners conscientiously entertain. 

“ That by the municipal laws of many 
Christian states, as well as of this kingdom 
prior to the Act of 26 Geo. IT. c. 33. com- 
monly called the Marriage Act, the ma- 
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trigonial contract has been considered as 
essentially of a civil nature, although usu- 
ally consecrated by some religious cere- 
mony. 

‘That, accordingly the marriages of 
dissenters, celebrated in the face of their 
own congregations after the date of the 
Toleration Act, were considered valid by 
our courts of law, although some attempts 
made to disturb such marriages in the Ec- 
clesiastical Courts served to dispose the 
majority of Dissenters (between whom and 
the Established Church there was then no 
essential difference in points of doctrine) 
to conform in that particular to the ritual 
of the Church. 

“ That whilst your petitioners are far 
from wishing to impugn the policy of the 
Marriage Act, considered as a measure of 
civil regulation, they beg leave to suggest, 
that in its operation in connection with 
the present Church Service, it imposes a 
burthen on conscience, which they humbly 
conceive was not intended by the legisla- 
ture, as may be fairly inferred from the 
exemption in the Act of the two classes of 
persons, against whose religious feelings 
and discipline it seemed particularly to 
militate, 

“ That the just and liberal disposition of 
the legislature, manifested towards your 
petitioners by the Act passed in the 53d 
year of the reign of his present Majesty, 
c. 160, has encouraged them to hope that 
their religious opinions present no sufficient 
objection to the extension in their favour 
of the recognized principles of toleration; 
but they humbly submit, that such tolera- 
tion is in their case necessarily incomplete, 
while they are obliged by the marriage 
law to join in aservice repugnant in many 
parts to their religious feelings and prin- 
ciples, 

“ Your petitioners therefore humbly 
pray, that your (right) honourable House 
will take their case into your serious con- 
sideration, and afford them such relief in 
the premises, as in your wisdom shall seem 
meet, 

* And your petitioners shall ever pray, 
&e.” 

The principal errors and inaccu- 
racies of this petition have been 
already pointed out: the Edinburgh 
Reviewers refer to it as “ this Bill,” 
and sincerely hoping that it may 
pass, they pronounce that the pro. 
visions of the Bill should be to this 
effect : 

“ The Dissenter should lodge his pe- 
titiog with the Clergyman of the parish, 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 35. 
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stating his dissent from the doctrines of the 
Charch, his desire to be excused from as- 
sisting at the marriage service, and his in- 
tention to appear at the altar on the hour 
appointed by the Clergyman, with the do- 
cuments and sureties required by the Act, 
in order to the registration of his marriage ; 
which petition shall be read in Church, 
and alluded to in the register as the cause 
of the omission of the marriage service ;—~ 
and Dissenters’ marriages so performed 
shall be good in law.” 


If the Dissenters, i. e. the Unita- 
rians, should obtain the relief which 
they desire, it is obvious to ask, 
why the intervention of a Clergy. 
man shoutd be required at all, or 
why the marriages of the Unitarians 
should not be celebrated in the same 
manner as those of the Quaker and 
the Jew. It is a singular expedient, 
which his zeal for the propagation 
of Unitarianism has led the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer to suggest, that the 
Dissenter’s petition, ‘* stating his 
dissent from the doctrines of the 
Church ..... shall be read in 
Charch!!!” It is not proposed to 
limit or restrict the licence of stat- 
ing the grounds and reasons of this 
dissent, and the Clergyman in being 
required to read this petition in the 
Church, will be virtually obliged to 
preach the doctrines of Unitarian- 
ism, and to convey them to hearers, 
whom they would otherwise never 
reach. And it is in opposing such 
wanton propositions as these, that 
there is raised a clamour of “ need- 
less hostility,” of a want of ‘ good 
nature, liberality, and condescen- 
sion,” of a contention for trifles to 
the prejudice of essentials. If it is 
wrong, and we admit that it is wrong 
to “ undervalue the conscientious 
scruples of Dissenters, and suppose 
that they proceed from querulous 
faction, or hostility to the Church,” 
it must be equally wrong to under- 
value the conscientious scruples of 
Churchmen, to impute them to hos- 
tility to the Dissenters; to talk of 
** greediness and insolence wrapt 
up in a surplice,” and to imsinuate, 
that if the Bishops do not concede 
the petition of the Dissenters, and 
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do not ‘ expunge from the Statute 
Book so disgraceful a relic of the 
spirit of persecution,” “ the greatest 
of all theologians, the first Lord of 
the Treasury for the time being, 
should interfere as a teacher of mo- 
deration,” with whom “ the reason- 
able part of the public” will co- 
operate, and whose mediation they 
will respect “ as the act of a man 
of sense and principle.” The first 
Lord of the Treasury will know and 
consider the true state of the case : 
he will remember that the measure 
which is the ground of complaint, 
was not the act of the Bishops, and 
that the Bishops have shewn no 
hostility to the petitions which have 
been presented for its repeal. The 
reasonable part of the public will 
also remember the force with which 
Mr. W. Smith’s project was op- 
posed by Mr. Wilberforce in the 
House of Commons, and if that or 
any similar measure shonld be 
brought before the House of Lords, 
and should encounter the opposition 
of the Bishops, they will appre- 
ciate the grounds of that opposi- 
tion, which are the necessity of 
maintaining the religious celebration 
of marriage, and the fear of making 
new concessions, or compromising 
the doctrine of the Trinity, On 
these grounds they will claim the 
support of the first Lord of the 
Treasury and of the reasonable part 
of the public, and if their claim 
should be disappointed, they have 
shewn upon more than one occasion, 
that they can despise the clamours 
of the people and the blandishments 
of power. , 

From these anticipations of relief 
from grievances alleged, the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer proceeds to exhibit 
the mode in which some Unitarians 
act in respect of the office of Ma- 
trimony. They recite the statement 
of Mr, Dillon, an Unitarian Minis- 
ter, and if that statement fails in 
proof of ‘needless hostility,” it 
supplies too pregnant evidence of 
criminal and unauthorized conces- 
sion. 
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“ The following is the account which 
Mr, Dillon, an Unitarian Minister, gives 
of his own marriage, 

“« Not to appear to take any undue ad- 
vantage, I previonsly waited on the par- 
son who was to perform the ceremony : 
you will see that this was a matter of 
some delicacy. The line of conduct I pur- 
sued was to behave towards him with 
every mark of attention and politeness, 
and this not from any respect for the man 
or his station, but heeause it is the law, or 
at least the practice of the country, and 
not the individual, which imposes upon us 
the hardship in question, I stated the 
case, and asked his alvice how I should 
act ; he was thus placed in a dilemma, for 
advising me to submit to the law, I pointed 
out to him that this was counselling me 
to act against my conscience, advice 
which no honest or honourable man could 
give. I then stated, that in former cases, 
much of the most obnoxious part of the 
ceremony had been omitted, but that if at 
any rate he compelled me to go through a 
ceremony obnoxious to my conscience, I 
should deliver @ protest against it, to mark 
shat my mind was no party to the degra- 
dation.” 

This pretended solicitation for 
advice exhibits far less of ‘* respect 
for the man or his office,” than of a 
studied intention to draw him into a 
dilemma, which a man of ordinary 
address will avoid, and reply, ‘ Let 
me ask, with what view lam con- 
sulted upon this occasion: as far as 
I am concerned, I can give but one 
answer to your questions, because I 
myself have but one rule to follow. 
If you desire to be married accord. 
ing to the provisions of the English 
law, you must be married by the ri- 
tual of the English Church, and if 
you pretend that you cannot con- 
scientiously conform with that ri. 
tual, I have solemnly pledged my- 
self to observe it, and 1 have no 
power to dispense with its forms. I 
am prepared to enter upon the de- 
fence of that office and of the doc- 
trines which it contains, and if that 
is the object of your application to 
me, I am now ready to attempt the 
removal of your scruples and preju- 
dices. I mightadvise you to go in- 
to any foreign country where the 
ritual is not imposed, but in Eng- 
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land neither [ nor any other cler- 
gyman can marry you, bor can you 
contract a legal marriage, but by the 
prescribed formulary, and if you 
complain of my advising you to sub- 
mit to the law, I also have my com- 
plaint, that you are soliciting me to 
infringe the law. It is certainly not 
in my power, nor is it inmy inclina- 
tion to compel you to go through 
the ceremony, but ] cannot marry 
you without the ceremony. Iu re- 
spect of the protest, which you pro- 
pose to deliver, you will use your 
own discretion. I cannot conceive 
that it will serve you, it will cer- 
tainly not offend me.’* 

Mr. Dillon proceeds to describe 
the conduct which he pursued at the 
time of his marriage. 


“ At the time appointed, a protest 
such as you have seen, having been drawn 
out and signed by my intended wife and 
myself, just before what is called the ser- 
vice began; I putit into his hands, saying, 
‘We deliver this as our protest against 
the religious part of the marrtage cere- 
mony,’ or to that eflect. He tovuk it, and 
requesting that vo further interruption 
might be made, went on; but little diffi- 
culty arose till I was bid to repeat the 
words, * In the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost’ Here 
of course I paused, and after a moment 
told him that as conscicatiously disbeliev- 
iug the doctrine of the Trinity, I could 
not repeat these last words. He expostu- 
lated, said he was ouly the servant of the 
law, and that we must say these words, or 
the marriage would be incomplete. I ap- 
pealed to lim as one professing religion, 
and standing in what he thoug/t a sacred 
place, whether he ought to cai] upou us to 
Joiu in what to us was falsehood or blas- 
pheny. The same answer as be‘ore. At 
length, finding resistance here vain (though 
the point had been conceded to one of my 
friends by another person) I spoke to this 
efiect: ‘In the name of the Father and 
(but protesting against it ) of the Son, and 
(but protesting agaist 11) of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Wien the priest afterwards re- 
peated the same words (‘ In the name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost’,) the whole party turned 
away from the altar, The minister, in 
this instance, did not press us to kneel, 


and waived most of the prayers which fol- 
low. Indeed we contend, that after he 
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has ‘ pronounced the parties tobe manand 
wife,’ the marriage must be to all intents 
and purposes complete, and every thing 
which follows may and shall be omitted.” 

It is obvious, that the protest to 
the religious part of the ceremony 
must be irrelevant and unavailing, 
until some alteration shall be effect- 
ed in the law in favour of the Unita- 
rians, but the objection of Mr. Dil- 
lon wight have taught the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer, that the proposed 
law should supersede the interven- 
tion of the clergyman, and the ne- 
cessity of “ approaching his idola- 
trous altar at ali,’’ however the 
party may profess his readiness to 
present himself to the priest, as to 
a civil officer, and a willingness to 
be registered by him. The objec- 
tion to the doctrive-of the Trinity 
has been already uotived; but there 
is a singular temerity in Mr. Dil- 
lon’s manner of expressing his obe 
jection: “ conscientiously disbe- 
lieving the doctrine of the Triuity, I 
could not repeat these last words,’’ 
namely, “ in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. I appealed to him, 2 
--» whether he ought to call upon 
us to join in what to us was false- 
hood or blasphemy.’ In his first 
position Mr. Dillon disbelieves the 
doctrine of the Trinity; aud there- 
fore refuses to recite the words of 
Scripture: in the second position 
he calls these words of Scripture 
falsehood or blasphemy, for he is 
not required to deliver an opinion 
on the doctrine of the Trinity, or on 
the expedieuce of solemnizing mar- 
riage in the name of the Trinity, 
but to recite certain words of Scrip. 
ture, the recital of which he pro. 
nounces to be falsehood or blas- 
phemy, words which he cannot re- 
peat. These objections would pro- 
bably not have been insisted on, if 
the act 53 Geo, III. c. 160, for the 
repeal of the act against blasphemy 
had not passed, or they would have 
beeu expressed with more caution 
and moderation. To impute false- 
hood and blasphemy toa scriptural 
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ritual, and to speak of “ an idola. 
trous altar’ in the Church of Eng- 
land, are efforts of * needless hos- 
tility,’’ perpetuating strife and mu- 
tual aversion, and destructive to the 
cause of peace, piety, and truth, 
Such expressions may by their vio- 
lence promote the cause of a party 
among the ignorant and unreflect- 
ing; among men of learning, dis- 
cretion, and candour, they will in- 
cite no feeling but pity or contempt. 

Mr. Dillon reports from other 
eases of marriage, and if he states 
the result of his personal observa- 
tion, he must have had a morbid 
satisfaction in attending a service, 
at which, according to the Edin- 
burgh Review, he could not, as an 
Unitarian, “ conscientiously and re- 
ligiously be present.’’ 


“ Thus much for my own case. I 
should say, however, that having been 
present at five or six marriages of my 
frieuds (all of whom have acted a similar 
part) we have found great difference in the 
manner in which the minister has behaved, 
and the line of conduct he has adopted. 
Some have appeared really shocked at 
what they called ourimpiety. Some were 
afraid of incurring censure from their su- 
periors, if the matter were known, Some 
have omitted, at our request, nearly all the 
ceremony, whilst in one instance the 
whole ‘ long ceremony,’ as it is called, was 
insisted upon, together with the kneeling, 
&c, but this, experience has now convinced 
me, never need be done by an indivi- 
dual acting with the spirit and manliness 
which honest and conscientious intentions 
ought to give us, 

<< * * ’ * a * 

“ On ove or two occasions the priest 
was, or professed to be, so shocked at our 
proceedings, that he threatened not to go 
ou with the ceremony ; this we took leave 
to show him must be a? his own peril, as 
while by law we were obliged to present 
ourselves there to be married, he by the 
same law was compe Hed to do his part, 
and as to any protest we might deliver, or 
objections we might virtually raise, the law 
had made no provision against them, to jus- 
tify his there/ore refusing to complete the 
marriage.” 


The shock of some of these cler- 
gymen was not unnatural, and there 
can be no doubt that it was real, for 
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clergymen are not in the habit of 
feigning fears which they do not feel : 
the fears which others entertained of 
the censure of their superiors were 
not unjust: the accommodating li- 
berality of others was wholly un- 
warrantable, and might give rise to 
a question of the validity of the mar- 
riage thus partially solemnized : 
and it is an easy conviction which 
Mr. Dillon has acquired, that ‘* the 
spirit and manliness which honest 
and conscientious intentions ought 
to give us,”” would procure a dispen- 
sation from any part of the cere- 
mony, and would not be counteract- 
ed by equal spirit and manliness, 
in fullilling intentions equally honest 
and conscientious, and in iusisting 
upon the whole formulary, to which 
the clergyman has bound himself to 
adhere. Itis vain in the Unitarian 
to imagine, that no one is conscien- 
tious in his actions, or sincere in his 
convictions but himself. The law, 
which requires the ordination of the 
clergyman, supposes that he will 
redeem the vows of his ordination 
and office, and will justify him in 
threatening not to go on with the 
ceremony, in which he is not suf. 
fered to proceed without interrup. 
tion. He will not fear to act in 
agreement with the law at his own 
peril, although he may encounter 
the prosecution of the Society for 
the protection of religious liberty, 
and the punishment of canonical 
obedience. The law does not oblige 
the parties to present themselves to 
be married, their marriage is their 
own choice; their conformity with 
a prescribed ritual is the only re- 
quisition of the law, The clergy- 
man is not compelled to do his part, 
except on the supposition, that the 
parties are prepared to do their 
part ; and no power upon earth can 
compel him to marry a couple who 
refuse to be married by the only ri. 
tual, which he is authorized to ad- 
minister. The protest and objec- 
tions which the parties may virtu- 
ally raise may justify the clergyman 
in abruptly terminating the service, 
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may Vitiate the marriage, and ex. 
pose the parties to the penalties of 
brawling in the Church. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer is him- 
self ashamed of these tumultuous 
scenes, of which he deprecates, 
while he anticipates the continu- 
anee, and which may yet be effec- 
tually counteracted by the energy 
and decision of the Clergy, in re- 
fusing to mutilate the oflice of matri- 
mony, to acquiesce in any interrup- 
tion, or to compromise their solemn 
duties and engagements. If the 
Unitarians are aggrieved by this 
conduct, let them petition the legis- 
lature, who can redress their wrongs, 
and not persist in importuning and 
insulting the clergy, who have no 
dispensing power. ‘The issue of 
their petitions may be more doubt- 
ful, than the Edinburgh Reviewer 
is disposed to imagine. The griev- 
ance of reciting certain words of 
Scripture is not a grievance which 
a Christian legislature will easily 
apprehend, or the denial of the re- 
ligious character of marriage, a 
doctrine to which a Christian legis- 
lature will very easily accede. The 
measure will certainly meet with op- 
position, but that opposition will 
not be imputed to ‘ needless hosti- 
lity,” when its true grounds are un- 
derstood, and sense and principle 
are not exclusively attributed and 
assumed to a single party in the 
controversy. 

It is a controversy in which the 
great body of the Dissenters will at 
least be neutral: nor let the old 
Dissenters imagine that while the 
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Fadinburgh Reviewer advocates the 
alleged wrongs of the Unitarians, 
they have any occasion to exult in 
his lucubrations. He refers to the 
opinion of the Unitarian, as an opi- 
nion “ which he has conscientiously 
taken up,”’ on which he stakes “ his 
eternal safety,’’? and which “ it is 
impossible that he should yield to 
the arm of temporal power,’’ and 
yet he argues this solemn and 
serious question with a pleasantry, 
not usually found in theological dis- 
cussions, aud with a sarcastic hu- 
mour, which the reader is at liberty 
to mistake for ‘‘ needless hostility,” 
or “ good humour, liberality, and 
condescension.” A few specimens 
of the witticisms of Edinburgh shall 
conclude this Article. 

“ An attack upon pockets by a good 
and faithful commons.” 

** ‘The orthodox churchyard.” 

* The interests of the ‘Tabernacle and 
the ‘Toll-bar.” 

“ The Madeira moiety of mankind—the 
fish, soup, and pattie part of the public.” 

“ Obadiah—has been flogged till there 
were no more rods, shut up till there were 
bo more empty jails, fined till his umbra- 
geous beaver has been sold over his head ; 
still he remained the same as in the be- 
ginning, aud ready to undergo it all over 
again. 

“ Cupid cares not for creeds: the same 
passion which fills the parsonage-louse 
with chubby children, beats in the breast 
of the Baptist, animates the Arminian, melts 
the Unitarian maid, and stirs up the moody 
Methodist to declare himself the victim of 
human love ; but when after a long course 
of pleasing solemnity the delighted Dissen- 
ter has obtained the consent of his serious 
female...the law opposes the most cruel 
obstacles te their union.” 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
Lewes Deanery District Committee. 

The Annual Sermons in aid of the funds 
of this Committee, were preached to 
crowded congregations at the parish church 


REGISTER. 


and chapels of ease, in Brithelmstone, on 
Sunday, the 30th September, and the anni- 
versary meeting of the subscribers and 
friends to the institution was holden on 
the following Thursday, at the Depository, 
in Brighton Place, 


ova 


The collections were as follow : 

S. ad 
At the Parish Church, after a 

Sermon, by the Rev, Hugh 

MB cccesaccceecccce., 8 3 O 
At the Chapel Royal, after a 

Sermon, by the Kev. Dr. 

Holland. ccccccscdcssecse 55 0 O 
At St. James's Chapel, after a 

Sermon, by the Rev. Dr. 

Burrow.....ccccccccess 43 0 O 

The Auniversary Meeting on the oth 
October, was, notwithstanding an inces- 
sant rain, well attended- ‘The noble Pre- 
sident, the Earl of Chichester, and the 
Vice-Presidents, Sir George Siiffuer, bart. 
Major General Munday, Dr. Price, aud 
Nathanael Kemp, Esq. weve present, to- 
gether with ali the clergy of the Town, 
and many of the clergy of the neighbour- 
hood, 

From the Report which was read by 
the senior Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Hol- 
land, it appeared that during the last four 
years, loz’ Bibles and Testaments, 2550 


Prayer Books and Psalters, and 24,676 of 


the Books and Tracts on the Socicty’s 
catalogue, have been distributed by this 
Committee, in the Deanery of Lewes. 

With a view to a more extensive diffu- 
sion of the Elementary Tracts of the So- 
ciety, the Committee have during the last 
year instituted minute enquiries (by cir- 
cular addresses to the Parochial clergy of 
the District) into the state of the various 
schools established for the education of the 
poor in the principles of the established 
church. 

The returns presented to the meeting 
were from 49 parishes, giving a total of 
133 schools, and nearly 5000 scholars re- 
ceiving education therein in the principles 
of the National church, and under the ge- 
neral superintemdance of the officiating 
ministers of the respective parishes, Of 
these scuools, 15 are formally united to 
the National Society, and are therefore 
under au engagement to use exclusively 
the books of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Koowledge. Most of the rest 
are supplied in whole or in part with the 
same books, and happily there are but one 
or two parishes ui the District, in which 
the children of the free-schools are not 
all well accommodated in their respective 
cuurches. 

‘The enquiries into the state of these 
schools had the effect which the Com- 
mittee wished, of giving rise to applica- 
tions for grants of books ; and im addition 
to Testaments and Prayer Books supplied 
occasionally for rewards, the Committee 
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have gratuitously distributed among these 
schools since the last Anniversary, 2478 
Elementary Tracts. 

The Committee have two scales of 
prices for their books, One answering to 
the Society’s charge to its Members, for 
such Members of the Society as may not 
be also subscribers to the funds of the 
Committee. The other, at a still further 
reduction of about one-third, for their own 
subscribers for distribution among the 
poor. Since the three pulpits in Bright- 
helmstone have been allowed for Aunual 
Sermons in aid of their funds, the Com- 
mittee have enlarged their gratuitous sup- 
plies, and allowed the managers of all the 
free-schools in the Deanery connected with 
the church and oveiseers, &c. when the 
books are required for the use of the poor- 
houses, infirmavies, or prisons, to purchase 
ou the terms of the Society: aud to the 
trustees of National schools and for Pa- 
rochial Lending Libraries, they afford their 
stores at the further reduction stated in 
the second scale. 

The officers were all re-elected with 
thanks for past services, and the Rev. E, 
Everald, one of the officiating ministers of 
the church, appointed an Auditor, in the 
room of the Rev. H. J. ‘Tayler, who had 
accepted the office of a Secretary. 

The clergy who preached for the Insti- 
tution were elected Honorary Members, 
and requested to print their Discourses, 

The business of the morning concluded 
by a further grant of books to the National 
schools; and of 150 Prayer Books to be 
distributed by the officiating ministers of 
the church and the two chapels of ease, at 
their own discretion, among the poor who 
most constautly attend their respective 
places of worship. 

We had almost forgotten to notice one 
very interesting part of the Report. The 
Committee had at the last Anniversary 
lamented the insufficiency of church room 
in the principal town of the District, in 
which they were then assembled; and had 
expressed an anxious hope that the zeal 
which not many months before had mani- 
fested itself in favor of building a parish 
church in Brighthelmstone, more suited to 
its increased and increasing population, 
might be rekindled, They now observed 
that a more pleasing task remained to 
them on the present occasion, that the ne- 
cessity of the measure seemed to be uni- 
versally acknowledged: and that many of 
the most respectable inhabitants and visit- 
ors had been discussing the means of car- 
rying this important object into effect. 
The report moreover concluded with this 
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encouraging notice, “ With feelings of 
loyal reverence and profound respect, they 
have now to state that a most munificent 
example of attention to the spiritual wants 
of the place was, as soon as they were 
made known, immediately set in the high- 
est quarter, that the exalted personage, 
to whose royal favour and patronage of its 
various institutions, the town has ever been 
so largely indebted, hath been graciously 
pleased to command, at his own private 
expence, the performance of a third ser- 
vice every Sunday, in the parish church, 

It may be proper that we should inform 
our readers, that this Committee send up 
annually to the Society fifty copies of their 
Report to be distributed among the Secre- 
taries of other District Committees: an 
example worthy of imitation, 


Monmouth District Committee. 


The Annual Meeting of the Monmouth- 
shire District Committee for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, was held at Usk, on 
Thursday, September 20, which was most 
respectably attended by the clergy and 
laity of the county. The business of the 
committee was transacted at the town. 
hall, the lord bishop of Llandaff in the 
chair. The treasurer, W, A, Williams 
junior, esq. and the secretary, the rev. F. 
Homfray, stated their accounts. It ap- 
peared that the funda of the Committee 
were much increased, and that there had 
been a very considerable distribution of 
Bibles, Testaments, and Prayer Books 
during the last year. Among other reso- 
lutions it was resolved, that every encou- 
ragement should be giver. to Sunday 
schools, and to the support of those which 
are already established, The annual sermon 
was preached on the occasion by the right 
rev. the lord bishop of Llandaff, for which 
the warmest thanks of the meeting were 
voted to his lordship. 


Cowbridge District Committee. 


The Anniversary Mecting of the Cow- 
bridge District Committee for promoting 
Christian Knowledge for that part of the 
diocese situated within the county of Gla- 
morgan, wag likewise held at Cowbridge, 
on Tuesday, October 2, 1821; when after 
hearing a most excellent sermon from the 
lord bishop of the diocese, the company 
which was very numeroys, adjourned to 
the Town-hall, where the business of the 
day was transacted, after which they dined 
together at the Bear inn. From the Re- 
port which was read by the treasurer, the 
rev. Dr, Williams, it appears that the 
Committee may be said to be in a most 
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flourishing state, and that the distribution 
of the different books of the Society was 
as usual very extensive, The following is 
the number of books given and sold by 
the Committee within the last year at the 
different depéts. Welsh and English 
Bibles, 147 ; ditto Testaments, 419 ; ditto 
Prayer Books, 5313; ditto Psalters, 80; 
ditto Religions Tracts and School-books, 
3710; making a total of 4887. The 
number of books disposed of since the 
establishment of the District Committee in 
November, 1814, has been: Welsh and 
English Bibles, 920; ditto Testaments, 
$611; ditto Prayer Books, 2969; ditto 
Psalters, 1153; ditto Religious Tracts and 
School-books, 16,874; making a total of 
24,520. The nomber of schools supplied 
with books from the Committee, is 2s, 
wherein 1359 children are benefited. A 
benefaction was made to the parent So- 
ciety of 76/. 3s. 6d. being one third of the 
subscriptions, collections, and sale of books 
for the year, commencing Michaelmas, 
1820, Eight new subscribers were added 
to the list during the last year. 


Extract from the “ €alcutta Month- 
ly Journal for December, 1820.” 
MISSION COLLEGE, 

THe preparations for commencing the 
Mission College, having been completed, 
the Lord Bishop of Calcutta repaired at 
an early hour on Friday morning, the 15th 
instant, to the college ground, near the 
botanic garden, where he was hononred 
with the company of the Hon. J. Stuart, 
the Hon. J. Adam, Major General 
Hardwicke, Mr. and Mrs, Udny, and 
a numerous and highly respectable as- 
sembly of ladies and gentlemen, including 
the archdeacon and clergy, collected to 
witness the interesting ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone, When the company 
were sufficiently assembled, the bishop de- 

livered first, 

A prayer for a blessing on the work 
then to be taken in hand, and for Divine 
guidance and support to the professors, the 
students, the missionaries, and all who 
may in any way be connected with the in- 
stitution, that they may severally be en- 
abled to discharge their allotted duties, 
and especially be preserved from all here- 
sies and divisions, and party views; an 
adherence to primitive truth and apostoli- 
cal order, joined to holiness of life and 
unwearied labours of love, being the best 
evidences that God is with them, and the 
snrest pledge of his blessing. 

Next, a thanksgiving for the Christian 
zeal displayed in the present age; more 
especially for the labours of the Iucorpo- 
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rated Society for the propagation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts; for his Majesty's 
most gracious letter, authorizing them to 
collect the contributions of the charitable 
throughout England; for the munificent 
aid received from other religious societies 
and public bodies ; for the the liberality of 
the supreme government of India; and for 
every manifestation of good will to the 
work ; praying that the same may be con- 
tinned, and that the Almighty may raise 
up to the Institution a long succession of 
benefactors, whose memory shall be bless- 
ed for ever. 

Then, a prayer for the church of Eng- 
land, in whose Christian zeal the Institu- 
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tion has originated; and therein for his 
most gracious Majesty, King George, and 
all the royal family; for all orders of the 
clergy, and for the congregations com- 
mitted to their charge ; for the honourable 
the East India Company; for the most 
noble the Marquis of Hastings, and the 
members of council ; for the judges of the 
supreme court, for the magistracy and for 
the people: this part of the ceremony was 
concluded with the Lord's Prayer. 

The following inscription, engraved 
upon a brass plate, was then read by the 
Rev, John Hawtayne, the bishop’s chap- 
lain: 


INDIVIDU, ET. BENEDICT. TRINITATI. GLORIA 
COLLEGII. MISSIONARII, 
SUCIETATIS. DE. PROPAGANDO, APUD, EXTEROS. 
EVANGELIO. 

EPISCOPALIS. AUTEM. NUNCUPANDI. 
PRIMUM. LAPIDUM. POSUIT. 

THOMAS. FANSHAW. EPISCOPUS. CALCUTTENSIS. 
PRECIBUS. ADJUVANTE, ARCHIDIACONO, CHZTEROQUE, CLERO, 
RESPONDENTE. ET. FAVENTE, CORONA, DIE. XV. 
DECEMBRIS, 

ANNO. SALUTIS, MDCCCXX. 
BRITANIARUM. REGIS. GEORGII. IV. PRIMO, 
PRINCEPS, ILLE. AUGUSTISSIMUS. 

QUUM. REGENTIS., MUNERE. FUNGERETUR. 
LITERAS. SOCLETATI. BENIGNE, €ONCESSIT. 
QUIBUS. PIORUM. ELEEMOSYNAS. 

PER. ANGLIAM. UNIVERSAM, PETERE, LICERET. 
HOS. IN. USUS. ERGOANDAS, 

IN. EOSDAM. VIR. NOBILISSIMUS. 
FRANCTESCUS. MARCHIO. DE, HASTINGS, 
REBUS. INDICIS, FELICITER, PRXPOSITUS, 
AGRI, SEXAGINTA! BIGAS, BENGALENSIS. 

AD, RIPAM. GANGETIS. PROPE, CALCUTTAM. 
NOMINE. CQ: TUS, HONORABILIS. MERCATORUM. 
ANGLICORUM,. 

CHARTULIS. ASSIGNAVIT. 

SOCIETAS. VERO. DE. PROMOVENDA. 
DOCTRINA, CHRISTIANA, 
PARTICEPS, CONSILI1. FACTA, 
GRANDEM. EST. LARGITA. PECUNIAM. 
ILLA. ITIDEM. MISSIONARTA, 

CUI. NOMEN. AB. ECCLEsSIA. DUCTUM- 

NE, TALI. TANTOQUE, DEESSET. INCEPTO. 
PAR. MUNUS,. ULTRO. DETULIT. 
CHRISTI, NON. SINE, NUMINE. 

LETA. HAC. FUISSE. PRIMORDIA. 

CREDANT, AGNOSCANT. POSTERI. AMEN. 


The plate was then deposited, and the 


Mr. Jones, the architect, the 
stone was laid by the Bishop, assisted by 


nouncing 
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“ In the name of the Father, the Son, 
aud the Holy Ghost, one God blessed for 
ever; I lay this the foundation stone of 
the Episcopal Mission College of the In- 
corporated Society for the propagation of 
the Gospel in foreign parts, to be commonly 
called and known as Bishop's College, near 
Calcutta,” 

His lordship then proceeded: ‘ O Fa- 
ther Almighty, through whose aid we have 
now commenced this work of charity, we 
bless Thee that we have lived to this day : 
O prosper the work to its conclusion ; and 
grant, that so many of us, as thy Provi- 
dence may preserve to witness its solemn 
dedication, may join together in heart and 
in spirit in praising thy Name, and in 
adoring thy mercy, and in supplicating thy 
favour to this house evermore, through 
Jesus Christ oar Lord, Amen.” 

The assembly were then dismissed with 
the bishop’s blessing. 

His lordship and Mrs. Middleton now 
led the way to breakfast, which was very 
handsomely served up in a neat bungalow 
erected for the purpose, and in an adjoin- 
ing tent, where about forty persons sat 
down, 

The plans of the college were exhibited 
and were much admired, as was also an 
elegant drawing, executed and liberally 
presented by G. Chinnery, Esq. The col. 
lege, we learn, will consist of three piles 
of building, in the plain Gothic style, dis- 
posed to a quadrangular form, the fourth 
side being open to the river. The prin- 
cipal pile will comprise a chapel to the 
east, divided by a tower from the hall and 
library on the west; and the wings and 
side buildings will form dwellings for the 
professors, with lecture-rooms and dormi- 
tories for the students ; the whole being 
calculated to combine comfort and con- 
venience, with an elegant simplicity. 

After breakfast the company proceeded 
to view the ground, which is now in a 
great measure cleared; and it was impos- 
sible not to feel that a happier spot could 
not have been selected with respect to 
convenience, its retirement, or the beauty 
of its situation. 

In a future number, we hope to be 
enabled to present our readers with 
further information ou this interest- 
ing subject. 

The Lord Bishop of Meath's Cir- 
cular to the Rural Deans of his 
Diocese. 

Ardbraccau-House, Oct, 1, 1820. 
Rev. Sir, 
I cannot give you a stronger proof of the 
REMEMBRANCER, No, 36, 
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estimation in which I hold you, or of the 
confidence I place in you, than by re 
questing you to continue to fill the office 
of Rural Dean, at a period of such interest 
to the Established Church. It is the re- 
proach of her enemies, that her Clergy 
have in general become so secularised, that 
they have lost the stamp of their holy pro- 
fession; and we every day hear it admitted 
by her nominal friends, that it is not with- 
out reason that sectaries and seceders ar- 
rogate to themselves the exclusive praise 
of that zealous discharge of the pastoral 
duties, to which every Minister of the 
Gospel pledges himself, on his having the 
care of souls committed to him in the 
Lord. 

Without stopping to inquire to what an 
extent these charges may or may not be 
founded, I persnade myself that you feel 
as warmly as I do how much it is to be 
wished that all grounds for them should be 
done away ; and that you will seriously co- 
operate with me in my humble endeavours 
to rescue our Ministers from so foul an 
imputation, As to what depends upon 
me, what I have chiefly at heart is, to see, 
before I shall be called away to answer 
for my own stewardship, the establish- 
ment of a Parochial Clergy in the Diocese, 
who should manifest the zeal of those sec- 
taries and seceders without the fanaticism 
and excluding spirit that serve only to ren- 
der their zeal dangerous and destitute of 
all Christian morality and true religion — 
It would be to see that every officiating 
Minister, whom I shall licence, should be 
distinguished for assiduity and earnestness 
in preserving all who are committed to his 
charge from being tainted and led astray 
by the false teachers who are daily multi- 
plying around us, These teachers are 
gaining proselytes from the Established 
Church; while professing to preach her 
articles of faith, they pervert them, as they 
pervert the Scriptures, and deduce from 
them doctrines, which the pious and learn- 
ed compilers of them, and all their most 
distinguished successors have uniformly 
condemned as unknown to the Gospel. I 
need not observe to you, that we can no 
longer shut our @yes to our situation, nor 
be insensible to tbe circumstances that call 
forth the renovation of the spirit by which 
the early fathers of onr Church were actu- 
ated in their successful exertions in the 
cause of truth, as it is in Curisr Jesus, 
and for the restoration of which to that 
Church in her happier days, we are, under 
God, so much indebted to them; and se- 
vere must be the account which every in- 
dividual amongst us shall have to give, 
eri ministry is ended with his life, if 
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he shall be fonnd to have discharged that 
ministry with the torpor and lukewarm- 
riess that so evidently bespeak the total 
abseuce of that primitive spirit, to which 
I fear, we are m a great measure to attri- 
bute the apathy in all matters of their reli- 
gion, that characterises some amongst the 
Protestants of this country, aud the like 
attachment they shew to the pure and re- 
formed Church into which they have been 
baptized. 

In humble endeavours to avert the evils 
with which this apathy and indifference 
threatens, as well in a civil as a religious 
view I rely with confidence in the co-ope- 
ration of the Rural Deans. It is not alone 
a report of the state and condition of the 
Churches and Glebe-Houses that I expect 
from them. ‘These are, undoubtedly, very 
important objects, and I earnestly hope 
that neither negligence, nor a too hasty in- 
spection, nor a false delicacy, will stand in 
the way of the fullest and most faithful re- 
port on this head. You can never be ca- 
pable of deserving the imputation of 
which I was obliged to take notice in a 
late charge, or of conducting your inspec- 
tion otherwise than with the most becom- 
ing attention to the feelings of your brother 
incumbents, and to what one gentleman 
owes toanother. But at the same time, 
you will not connive at nor pass over any 
dilapidations you may discover, which if 
suffered to remain unattended to, must iu 
the end, with respect to the glebe-houses, 
operate to the distress of the family of the 
clergyman who allows them to take place ; 
and, with respect to churches, to entailing 
a greater expence on the parish, besides 
the discredit to the Establishment. I am 
sorry to say, that some returns have been 
made to me, previous to every visitatien, 
which will point out the other heads on 
which I wish to receive information from 
you; and I am confident that I may rely 
on the strictest accuracy in all of them. 

The objects connected with the Associa- 
tion in Capel-street, on which I fully ex- 
plained myself in one of my charges, ] now 
wish more particularly to recommend to 
you. The Society I have recommended 
to each Rural Dean, aud on which I rely 
for representing my expectations to the 
several officiating Ministers within his 
Deanery, that they should make every 
exertion to procure the countenance and 
co-operation of the respectable laymen in 
their respective Deaneries, and their pre- 

sence at the meetings appoMted by the 
Roral Dean for the promotion of the im- 
portant object of the Society—that of dis- 
semipating the Scriptures, the Book of 
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Common Prayer, and Tracts, breathing the 
genuine spirit, and inculcating the unadul- 
terated doctrines of the Gospel, I could 
not experience a more sensible mortifica- 
tion than to find that, in some instances, 
the Raral Dean cannot induce the Clergy 
of his Deanery to take any active part in 
the formation of those Societies, or to at- 
tend the meetings ; and I request that the 
Clergyman who betrays such a want of 
feeling for what he owes to his own cha- 
racter and to his sacred profession, must 
expect to have his name brought by me 
before his brethren at the Visitation, with 
the stigma he so justly deserves, 

Our united and unremitted exertions in 
promoting these Diocesan Societies are 
at present the most imperatively called 
for, as the management of the Hibernian 
Bible Society has entirely fallen into the 
hands of Sectaries and Seceders, and as 
the establishment of our Auxiliary Society, 
wherever it takes place through the coun- 
try, has for its immediate object the in- 
crease of the number of their proselytes, 
and the extension and prevalence of their 
doctrines. 

The Public Catechetical Examinations 
is the next object connected with the As- 
sociation, to which I wish the Rural Deans 
to pay particular attention. To make due 
preparation for these examinations, it will 
be necessary to communicate with the se- 
veral incumbents and officiating Ministers, 
to settle with them at what time, and in 
what places the examinations are to be 
held. On this head, also, I hope to be in- 
formed, ifany Minister neglects to prepare 
the children of ‘his parish for the examina- 
tion, or absents himself from it, as, how- 
ever incredible it may appear to be, Lam 
grieved to hear some have done. 

The last object connected with the As- 
sociation which I have particularly to re. 
commend to you, is the building of school- 
houses and the establishing schools, 
The funds at the disposal of the Associa- 
tion for these most essential purposes, I am 
happy to inform you, are now consider- 
able ; and the acting members of the As- 
sociation are desirous of receiving appli- 
cations from every place in which the con- 
ditions they require can be complied with. 
Mr. O'Connor, of this diocese, one of the 
Secretaries, will give every necessary in- 
formation on the subject, and this, I hope, 
you will communicate to the several in- 
cumbents, 

The part we shall all have to act in this 
most important branch of our duty, will 
require no less prudence and discretion, 
than zeal, We shall have to expect oppo« 
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sition from the Roman Catholic Clergy, 
who, in the charecter of Ministers of the 
Gospel, anathematize all reading or use of 
it, unless accompanied with notes and ex- 
planations, which make it their own Gos- 
pel, and not that of the Apostles and 
Evangelists ; from the Sectarians and Se- 
ceders, who, in establishing societies aux- 
iliary to the Hibernian Bible Society, have, 
as I have already observed, for their object 
the increase of the number of their prose- 
lytes, and the extension of their own per- 
nicious doctrines ; and from the liberalised 
opinions and refinements of speculatists, 
who, to reconcile the religious differences 

that unhappily distract this country, re- 
commend the summary process of exclud- 
ing all religious instruction from schools in- 
stituted for the education of the middling 
and lower classes. Jn some schools esta- 

blished on this plan, under the sanction of 
the acting Minister of this country, and 
from a public fund, not only the appoint- 

ment of the master, but all superinten- 
dance over the course of education he pur- 
sues, and the principles he inculcates, 

are taken out of the hands in which the re- 

ligious feelings and the wisdom of happier 

days had placed them, to be vested exclu- 

sively in laymen granting ground for the 
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building of schools, and in the trustees to 
be appointed by them ; and the interference 
the most strongly interdicted, is that of 
the Established Clergy. 

In our endeavours to meet these diffi- 
culties, nothing is to be done with acri- 
mony or intemperance, or in a spirit of ir- 
ritating controversy. Let us do our utmost 
to promote theestablishment of the schools 
under the regulations of the Association, 
countenanced and recommended, as they 
are, by the Bishops and Clergy of the Es- 
tablished Church, and leave them gradu- 
ally to work their own way, as, under the 
divine influence, the truth is always sure 
to do, 

Above all, we should make it our earnest 
prayer to ALmiGury Gop, that as he was 
pleased, after a long night of darkness, to 
cast the bright beam of light upon our 
Church, and to instruct her in the hea- 
venly doctrines of the blessed Apostles 
and Evangelists, so she may continue to be 
established in the truth of the Holy Gos- 
pel, and all within her pale may be for ever 
preserved from being carried away with 
every blast of vain doctrine. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your loving Brother, 
T. L. Meatu. 
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The rev. R. Crutwell, LL. B. to the 
rectory of Spackshall, alias Spexhall, Suf- 
folk ; patron, the lord chancellor, 

The rev. Edward Paske, M.A. to the 
vicarage and parish church of Battisford, 
Suffolk ; patron, George Paske, esq. of 
Needham market, 

The rev. L. R. Brown, A.B. to the rec- 
tory and parish church of Thorington, Suf- 
folk ; patron, the rev. B. Bence, of Beccles. 

The rev. J. Homfray, B.A. licensed to 
be one of the ministers of St. George's 
chapel, Great Yarmouth ; patrons, the cor- 
poration of that town. 

The rev. H. Moises, of University col- 
lege, Oxford, and rector of. Whitchurch, 
appointed domestic chaplain to lord 
Stowell. 

The rey. G, P. Lowther, M.A. to the 
rectory of Barton in Derbyshire ; patron, 
F, Bradshaw, esq. of Barton Hall. 

The rev. J. Blackburn, M.A. vicar of 
Gainford, Durham, to hold by dispensa- 
tion the adjoining rectory of Romaldkirk, 
in Yorkshire, bequeathed to him by the 
late earl of Strathmore. 


The rev, George Harker, to the hand- 
some new church lately consecrated at 
Chatham, by the lord bishop of Oxford. 

The rev. Thomas Cooke, M.A. of Oriel 
college, Oxford, to be domestic chaplain 
to the earl of Malmesbury. 

The rev. Charles Mackie, M.A. to the 
rectory and parish church of Quarley, 
vacant by the death of the rev. Charles 
Brent Bairy, patron, the master, brothers 
and sisters of the hospital or free-school of 
St. Katherine, near the tower of Lon- 
don. 

The rev. J. Wetherell, LL. B. appoint- 
ed one of the prebendaries of Hereford 
Cathedral, 

The lord bishop of Bristol has appointed 
the rev. S. Seyer, one of his lordship’s 
chaplains, 

The rev. J. Robson, to the vicarage of 
Ainderby Steeple, Yorkshire, vacant by 
the resignation of the rev. John Thornhill. 

The rev. Henry Wrey Whinfield, insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Battlesdon cum 
Potsgrove in Northamptonshire; patron, 
sir G. O, P. Turner, bart. 

The rev. W. Bell Moises, vicar of Felt on 
in Durham, presented by the lord chan- 
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eelior to the vicarage of Owthorne in 
Yorksbire. 

The rev. Henry Law, collated to the 
vicarage of Childwall, in Lancashire, by 
the bishop of Chester. 

The rev. E. Benwell, licensed by the 
lord bishop of the diocese to be minister 
of St. George’s chapel, Portsea, 

The rev. Mr. ‘lredcroft, appointed to a 
Prebendal Stall at Lincoln, by the Lord 
Bishop. 

The rev. William Wilkinson, M.A. of 
Christ Church, Oxford, appointed chaplain 
to the earl of Athlone. 

The rev. J. H. Barber, B.A. of Wadham 
college, Oxford, to the rectory of Aston 
Sandford, Buckingliam. 

The rev. Charles Kingsley, LL. B. vicar 
of North Clifton, is appointed domestic 
chaplain to the marquis of Exeter. 

The rev, Charles James Burton, to the 
vicarage of Lydd, in Kent, vacant by the 
decease of the rev. W. P. Warburton. 

The rev. H. Wiles, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity college, to the vicarage of Hitchin, 
Herts, vacated by the death of the rev. 
J. Ruddock ; patron, the masters and fel- 
lows of that society, 

The rev, J. Hodgson, M.A. to the 
vicarage of Kennington, near Ashford. 

The rev, George Andrewes, son of the 
dean of Canterbury, to be sixth preacher 
of Canterbury cathedral, in the room of 
the late rev. R, Harvey ; patron, the Arch- 
bishop. 

The rev. Stephen Bevan, institut- 
ed to the rectory and parish church of 
Carleton Rode, Norfolk ; patron, sir Johu 
Buxton, bart. of Shadwell lodge. 

The rev. William Taylor, B.A, of Ex- 
eter college, Oxford, to the rectory of 
Litchborough, in Northamptonshire. 

His Majesty has been pleased to esta- 
blish by Letters Patent the Archdeaconry 
of Quebec in Lower Canada, and the Arch- 
deaconry of York in Upper Canada. We 
are informed that the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese will collate the Rev. Dr. Moun- 
tain to the former Archdeaconry, and the 
Rev. G. QO. Stuart to the latter. 

The rev. T. Jones, curate of St. Twin- 
nell’s, Pembrokeshire, has been presented 
to the vicarage of Lianrhiddian, in the 
county of Glamorgan. 

The lord bishop of Liandaff has been 
pleased to nominate the rev. R. Prichard, 
rector of Langan, to the senior vicarage 
of Liandaff. 

The rev. T. Brigstock, junior, minister 
of St. Catherime’s chapel, Milford, has 
been appointed chaplain to the countess 
of Mansfield, 
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The rev, James Edwardes, rector of 
Reynoldstone, Glamorgan, has been insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Lanmadoc, in the 
same county, 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


Oxrorp, October 13.—On Tuesday 
last, the rev, George William Hall, D.D. 
master of Pembroke college, having been 
previously nominated by the right hon. 
lord Grenville, chancellor of the Univer- 
sity, to be vice-chancellor for the year en- 
suing, was in full convocation invested with 
that office ; after which the vice-chancellor 
nominated his pro vice-chancellors, viz. 
the rev. Thomas Lee, D.D. president of 
Trinity college ; the rev. Frodsham Hod- 
son, D.D. principal of Brasenose college ; 
the rev. Richard Jenkyns, D,D. master 
of Baliol college; and the rev, John Col- 
lier Jones, D.D. rector of Exeter college. 

Congregations will be holden for grant- 
ing graces, and conferring degrees on the 
following days this term: Tuesday, Octo- 
ber 23; Thursday, November 15; Satur- 
day 24; Tuesday, December 4 ; Tuesday, 
11; and Monday 17. 

On Wednesday last, the first day of 
Michaelmas term, the following degrees 
were conferred : 

Masters oF Arts.—Rev.'Andrew Wil- 
liam Burnside, of Trinity college, grand 
compounder; Arthur Jackson Drury, 
scholar of Trinity college; William Fisher, 
student of Christ Church; rev. William 
Lewes Davies, Fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege. 

Bacmiied or Arts.—David Umpleby, 
of St, Edmund Hall. 

The following gentlemes were ordained 
on Sunday, 7th of October, at a general 
ordination holden by the lord bishop of 
Chester, im the cathedral of that city ; 

Deacons. — Robert Myddelton, M.A. 
Clare Hall, Cambridge ; John Leigh, M.A. 
Brazenose college, Oxon ; Oswald Field- 
ing, M.A,. Brasenose college; Richard 
Waterfield, M.A. Fellow of Emman. col- 
lege, Cambridge ; Henry Playsted Jeston, 
B.A, Worcester college, Oxon; . Philip 
Gregson Harper, B.A, Wadham college, 
Oxon ; G. Buckston, B.A. St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge; A, Browne, B.A. St. 
John’s college, Cambridge ; William Old- 
acres, B.A. Clare Hall, Canbridge ; George 
Salt, B.A. Christ church, Oxon. 

LiTeRATEs.—Simeon Clayton, Joseph 
Thomlinson, Henry Hodgson, Joseph 
Stanley, John Allen Wedgwood, George 
Norris. 

Prizsts.—Wm. Whitby, B.A. Brase- 
nose college, Oxon; John Baron, B.A. 
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Brasenose college ; Thomas Stringer Mills, 
Magdalen college, Oxon; Samuel F. Trot- 
man, B.A. Sidney Sussex college, Cam- 
bridge; Charles C. Cholmondeley, B.A. 
Brasenose college; Oxon; Francis Close, 
B.A, St. John’s college, Cambridge ; Tho- 
mas Warden, B.A. Trinity college, Cam- 
bridge. 

LiteratTes.—Edmund Ellwood, Henry 
Wingfield, George Wilkins, Thomas Gar- 
ratt, Laancelot J. Wilson. 

October 20.—On Sunday, the 30th ult. 
the lord bishop of Hereford held a private 
ordination in the chapel of Winchester 
college, at which Walter Farquhar Hook, 
B.A, student of Christ church, was ordain- 
ed a deacon. 

The rev. Charles Miller, M.A. demy of 
Magdalen college, Oxford, is appointed 
chaplain te the dowager countess of 
Roden, 

The lord bishop of Lincoln held an 
ordination in the parish church of Buck- 
den, on Sunday, the 14th of October, when 
the following gentlemen were ordained : 

Deacons. — Richard B. Worthington, 
B.A.; J. Bonham, B.A, Brasenose college, 
Oxford; J. C. Girardot, B.A. Brasenose 
college, Oxford; J. Cowherd, B.A. Lin- 
coln college, Oxford. 

Priests.—C. Semple, M.A. Clare Hall, 
Cambridge ; J. A. Ross, Trinity college, 
Cambridge; T. Anderson, M.A. Exeter 
college, Oxon; H. T. Atkins, B.A. Wad- 
ham college, Oxon; S. H. Knapp, B.A. 
Merton college, Oxon; T. Williams, B.A. 
Christ church, Oxon; J. Gould, B.A. 
Baliol college, Oxon; J. Fletcher, B.A. 
St. John’s college, Oxon ; J. Sankey, B.A. 
St, Edmund Hall, Oxon; W. Smith, curate 
of Riby, Lincolnshire; C, Ash, curate of 
Bicker, Lincolnshire. 

CAMBRIDGE, September 28.—On Sun- 
day last, bis grace the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, held an ordination in that cathe- 
dral, when the following gentlemen were 
ordained : 

Dracons.—Josima Stratton, B.A. New 
college, Oxford; John Hurst, B.A. St. 
Alban’s Hall. 

Priests.—John Billington, M.A. rector 
of Kenardington, and vicar of Kennington ; 
John Dight, S.C.L. of St. Peter’s college, 
Cambridge; William Vallance, M.A. ; 
Goswick Prideaux, and George Cowell, 
B.A. 

On the same day an ordination was held 
in the cathedral of Wells, by the lord 
bishop of Gloucester, when the following 
gentlemen were admitted to the order of 

Deacons,—F. Aston, B.A. University 
college, Oxford ; W.S. Townsend, B.A. 
Worcester college, Oxford; W. T. Black- 
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burn, B.A. Christ’s college, Cambridge ; 
G. J. Harvey, B.A. Sidney college, Cam- 
bridge. 

October 5.— This morning, William 
Joseph Bayne, B.A. of Trinity college, 
Cambridge ; was elected a fellow of that 
society: the circumstance of there being 
only one vacancy, has not happened for 
more than thirty years. 

There will be congregations ou the fol- 
lowing days of the next term ; Wednesday, 
October 24, at eleven ; Wednesday, Nov. 
7, at eleven; Wednesday, November 28, 
at eleven; Saturday, December 16, end 
of term, at ten. 

A grace haviug passed the senate to the 
following effect, that those to whom the 
sunday afternoon turns and the turns for 
Christmas-day and Good-friday are assign- 
ed, shall, from the beginning of October, 
1821, to the end of June, 1822, provide no 
other substitute than such as should be 
appointed in conformity with that grace. 
The following persons have been elected 
each for the month to which his name 
has been affixed : 

October.—The Hulsean lecturer. 
Nov.—Dr. Blomfield, Trinity college. 
Dec.—Reyv. S. Lee, Arabic professor. 
Jan.—Rev. C. Musgrave, Trinity college. 
Feb.— § The lord bishop of Peterborough, 
* ¢ Lady -Margaret’s professor. 
March.—Dr. Wordsworth, Master of Tri- 
nity college. 
April. 2 
May. § 
June.—Mr. Dicken St. Peter's Coll. 

October 10,—This day, being the first 
day of Michaelmas term, the following 
gentlemen were elected officers of the 
University for this year ensuing : 

Proctors. — Samuel Berney Vince, 
M.A. King’s college; Francis William 
Lodington, M.A. Clare Hall. 

Taxor.—Beaupre P. Bell, M.A. Christ 
college. 

Moverators.—John Hind, M.A. Sid- 
ney college; Temple Chevalier, M.A. 
Catherine Hall. 

ScrvuTATORS.==Thomas W. Hornbuckle, 
D.D. St. John’s college; Henry Wiles, 
M.A. Trinity college. 

October 19.—The following gentlemen 
were on Friday last, appointed the caput 
for the year ensuing : 

The vice-chancellor ; R. T. Cory, D.D. 
Emmanuel college, Divinity; E. D. 
Clarke, LL.D. Jesus college, Law; J. 
Haviland, M.D. St. John’s college, Physic ; 
p< me * M.A. Downing, senior Non- 

; F. Calvert, M.A, Jesus coll 
Secor Regent. bas 
The rev. W, W, Gurney, of Clare Hall, 
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was on the same day admitted bachelor in 
civil law, 

The rev. J. C. Ebden, M.A. fellow of 
Trinity Hall, was on Wednesday last 
elected junior proctor for the year ensuing, 
in the room of the rev. F. W. Lodington, 
resigned. 

The rev. H. Robinson, M.A. fellow of 
St. John’s college, was on the same day 
appointed a pro-proctor ; the rev. D. Felix, 
of Trinity Hall, was also admitted bachelor 
of divinity; H. N. Jarrett, esq. of St. 
John’s college, master of arts; and R. S. 
Battiscombe, esq. fellow of King’s college, 
bachelor of arts. 

At a general ordination, holden at the 
cathedral church of Nofwich, on Sunday 
last, the following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted into holy orders : 

Deacons.—Thomas Beckwith, Corpus 
christi college, Cambridge; James Blom- 
field, Christ college, Cambridge; Walter 
Burroughes, B.A. Clare Hal!, Cambridge ; 
Charles Codd, B.A, Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; Salisbury Dunn, B.A, St. John’s 
college, Cambridge ; Edwin Edwards, B.A. 
Jesus college, Cambridge; James Fowle, 
B.A, Wadham college, Oxford; William 
Frost, B.A, Clare Hall, Cambridge ; 
Robert Edwards Hankinson, B.A. Corpus 
Christi college, Cambridge; Charles Waus- 
borough Kennington, B.A. Queen’s col- 
lege, Cambridge; Robert Jay, Marescal 
college, Aberdeen; Richard Lubbock, 
B.A. Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; Charles 
David Maitland, Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; Thomas Welby Northmore, M.A, 
Emmanuel college, Cambridge; Jermyn 
Pratt, B.A, Trinity college, Cambridge ; 
John Jowett Stevens, B.A. Jesus college, 
Cambridge ; Thomas Boston Wilkinson, 
B.A. Corpus Christi college, Cambridge. 

Priests. — Richard Cobbold, B. A." 
Caius college, Cambridge; William Tho- 
mas Goodchild, James Irvine, M.A. Mares- 
chal college, Aberdeen ; Gilbert Nicholas 
Smith, James Dewhurst Sprigge, St. 
Peter’s college, Cambridge; Isaac Tem- 
ple, M.A. Queen's college, Cambridge ; 
William Samuel Parr Wilder, B.A. Caius 
college, Cambridge ; William Hindes Wy- 
att, B.A. Pembroke college, Cambridge. 

BuckinGHaMsHiReE.—Died, aged 71, 
at the rectory house, near Marlborough, 
the rev. C. Francis, M.A. rector of that 
parish, and of Collingbourn Ducis, and 
chaplain to the marquis of Aylesbury. 

Cuesnire.—The lord bishop of this 
diocese has made a survey of all the 
churches to the extreme northern parts of 
his extensive jurisdiction. His lordship 
has been as far as Cockermouth, and has 
since proceeded on his important work. 
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The returns are said to be very flattering, 
and the residence of the new clergy much 
more general than was expected, Several 
new churches are to be built, others re- 
paired and beantified, and what is of more 
consequence, divine service is to be per- 
formed, and a sermon preached twice 
on every sabbath day, throughout the 
diocese, 

DevonsHiReE.—Died, aged 50, the rev. 
George Moore, curate of the perpetual 
cure of Honiton’s Clist, rector of Sowton 
and Peter Tavey, Devon, only son of the 
rev. archdeacon Moore. 

Dorsetsuire. — Died, at Sherborne, 
aged 76, the rev. Charles Toogood. 

DurHAm.—Died at Durham, the rev. 
Dickens Hazlewood, rector of St. Mary 
the Less in this city, vicar of Avyliffe, 
minor canon and sacrist of the cathedral, 
and librarian of the dean and chapter of 
that church, 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Died, at Didmar- 
ton, where he had resided 32 years, the 
rev. Morgan Deere, vicar of St. Lythan, 
Glamorganshire, 

Hampsnire.—Died, the rev. Charles 
Bent Bairy, rector of Quarley. 

LancAsH!IRE.—On the 18th of Septem- 
ber, the lord bishop of Chester consecrated 
the new church, St. James’s Rochdale, 
and inducted the rev. J. Faring, on the 
presentation of the rev. W. Hay. 

LiNncoLnsHiRe.—Died, at the parson- 
age house, Waddington, the rev. J. Raw- 
lins Deacon, B.D. rector of that parish 24 
years vicar of Harmston and Rouston in 
this county, and formerly of Lincoln col- 
lege, Oxford. Harmston and Ronston are 
in the patronage of B. H. Thorold, esq. of 
Harmston. Waddington is a valuable liv- 
ing in the gift of Lincoln college, Oxford. 

NorForx,—Died, the rev. John Bux- 

ton, rector of Carlton Rode. 

Died, at Downham Hall, in his 86th 
year, the rev, Peter Beauvoir, rector of 
Downham and Wickford. 

OxrornsHIRE.—Died, at his lodgings 
in Clarendon street, Oxford, Joseph 
Harper, esq. D.C.L. many years a much 
respected member of Trivity college, and 
for some time deputy professor of civil 
law, in the University of Oxford. 

Mr. D. K. Sandford, B.A. of Christ 
church, Oxford, is elected professor of 
Greek, in the University of Glasgow. 

The worshipful Joseph Phillimore,LL.D. 
M.P. chancellor of the diocese of Oxford, 
has appointed the rev. W. T. Garnett, 
M.A, curate of St. Peter's, Wallingford, 
to be his surrogate for proving wills, &c. 
4c, within the diocese, 

SOMERSETSHIRE. — The new distriet 
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church, at Kingswood, in the parish of 
Bitton, the first completed in this county, 
under the late acts for building and en- 
larging churches, was consecrated by the 
lord bishop of Gloucester, on Wednesday, 
September 11. A very large concourse of 
the inhabitants and neighbourhood were 
assembled, and listened with the deepest 
interest to the solemn service of the day, 
and the peculiarly eloquent and pathetic 
manner in which it was delivered by his 
lordship, 

Surry.—Died, at Ashted rectory, in his 
64th year, the rev, William Carter, for- 
merly student of Christ church, 

W 4RWICKSHIRE,—Died, at Warwick, 
aged 68, the rev. James Hall, curate of 
Radford Semele, in this county. 

Yor«ksuHirRe, — Died, at his house in 
Holsteads, in the West Riding, the rev. 
Thomas Hammond Foxcroft, rector of 
Beauchamp Roding, Essex, 


WALES. 


Died, in the 68th year of his age, the 
rev. Millington Buckley, of Nottingham 
place, and Dolvor, Montgomeryshire. 

Died, the rev. Francis Parry, rector of 
Llanabar, and Liandanog, Merionethshire, 
and an acting magistrate for the county. 
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Died, at Swansea, aged 23, J. D, Tho- 
mas, esq. of Liwycoen, Caermarthen, and 
of Jesus college, Oxford, 

In the course of the month of August, 
the lord bishop of Llandaff held his Pri- 
mary Visitations and Confirmations through- 
out his diocese, which were numerously 
attended. 

On Sunday, October 7, the lord bishop 
of Liandaff preached an admirable sermon 
at Neath church, for the benefit of the 
National School established in that town, 
when nearly 50/. was contributed towards 
that institution, a much larger sum than 
was ever before collected on any similar 
occasion, His lordship on Monday was 
present at an examination of the children, 
who acquitted themselves in a manner ex- 
tremely creditable to themselves, and to 
their instructors, Mr. and Mrs. Cook, the 
highly respected master and mistress. 

Died, on the 20th ult. at Holyhead, in 
his 67th year, the rev. Mr. Evans, for 37 
years curate of the parishes of Lianpethlu, 
and Lianwrog, Anglesea. 

Died, lately, very suddenly, the rev. 
Mr. Rumsey, vicar of Langunuidor, in the 
county of Brecon, and of Chapel Hill in 
the county of Monmouth, 
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Private Devotions; or Prayers, prin- 
cipally intended for the private use of 
Christians, By Joseph Jones, M.A. 3s. 

Popular Lectures on the Bible and Li- 
turgy. By Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Sermons on the Christian Character, 
with occasional Discourses, By the Rev. 
C. J. Hoare, A.M., Rector of Mitcham, 
and late Vicar of Blandford, 8vo. 9s, 
12mo. 6s. 

The Gospel Preacher; or, an Enquiry 
into some of the assumed and real Charac- 
ters of the Evangelical Office : a Sermon 
preached at the Visitation, holden in the 
Parish Church of Swindon, on Wednesday, 
the 18th day of July, 1821, before the 
Rev. Matthew Marsh, A.M., Chancellor 


of the Diocese of Sarum, (officiating for 
the Archdeacon of Wilts,) and the Clergy 
of the Deanery of Cricklade, and published 
at their Request. By William Roles, 
A.M., Rector of Upton Lovell, Wilts. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Some of the principal Objections to 
Communion with the Established Church 
considered ; in a Sermon, preached on Sep- 
tember 23, 1821, bemg the Lord’s Day 
immediately subsequent to the opening of 
a new and enlarged Independent Chapel, 
at Ashford, Kent. By the Rev. John 
Nance, D.D., published by Request. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. 

Will Waver, or Radical Principles, a 
Tale. Part the First. Dedicated to the 
Author of “ John Wildgoose.” 12mo, 1s. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


The Providence of God in the latter 
Days, being a new interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. By the Rev. G. Croly. 

‘I'he Philosophical History of the Origin 
and Progress of the European Languages, 
By the late Dr. Alexander Murray, with 
a Memoir of his Life, written by himself, 
in two octavo Volumes. 

The Rev. T. Broadhurst, of Bath, will 
shortly publish a third Edition of his 
“ Advice to Young Ladies on the Im- 


provement of the Mind and the Conduct 
of Life,” carefully revised, with some 
Additions. 

A short Treatise on the Summation of 
Series, by Increments. By the Rev. E. 
C. Tyson, M.A., Fellow of Catherine- 
Hall, Cambridge, 

Hints towards the right Improvement 
of the present Crisis, By Joseph Jones, 
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Notice to Correspondents, 


[Nov. 


POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


Tne harvest is now concluded, and 
the reports of its produce by which 
the nation was so much embarrass- 
ed, are beginning to assume a con- 
sistent shape. It appears certain 
that the consumer need not be 
alarmed by thé apprehension of a 
scarcity; nor the grower by the’ 
prospect of open ports. The quan- 
tity of corn is very large; but the 
quality throughout the midland 
counties, and several other districts, 
is as bad if not worse than the oldest 
farmers can remember. In the north 
and in the south the reports are 
more favourable, and as the stock 
of old corn is understood to be large, 
there is no doubt that the country 
may be supplied for another year 
from its own stores. The principal 


inconvenience which we apprehend 
is this—the damaged corn of the 
late harvest will not make even in- 
ferior bread, until it has undergone 
a good deal of manufacturing from 


the miller and the meal-man, And 
as the baker regulates his prices by 
the cost not of the wheat, but of the 
flour, it is possible, and probable, 
that the nation may buy their bread 
very dear, while the farmer sells his 
corn very cheap. 

This however is not the fashion- 
able opinion upon the subject. Our 
statesmen and political economists, 
our farmer’s journals and agricultu‘ 
ral committees, have convinced the 
public that the general depreciation 
of the produce of land, ought to be 
attributed to the abundance of the 
two preceding harvests. And if this 
reasoning be correct, landlords and 
tenants have great cause to be 
thankful for the blight and mildew 
of the present season. But with all 
due eulaenes to the high authorities 
whom we oppose by so saying, we 
must profess our utter inability to 
conceive how the landed interest at 


large, can be benefited by a scarcity. 
The rise in prices to which it leads, 
must be nearly if not exactly ba- 
lanced by the Eioas in produce, 
And whether a farmer sells twelve 
bushels of corn at eight shillings the 
bushel, or eight bushels of corn at 
twelve shillings the bushel, can make 
very little difference in his receipts. 
The wealthy landholder, who is in 
possession of a well furnished stack. 
yard, the growth of former and more 
favourable seasons, may of course be 
a great gainer by a deficient crop, 
but the majority of farmers through- 
out the country cannot be in this 
situation; and their losses must 
more than counterbalance the profit 
of the select few. Ifa nation be re- 
ally benefited by a scanty crop, the 
least fertile should be the most va- 
luable, for it has bad crops every 
year, to the incalculable advantage 
of consumers and growers. 

The Quarter’s Revenue to Mi- 
chaelmas, has turned out highly 
favourable, and the consequence is, 
a material rise in the Funds. We 
are assured, indeed, from various 
places, that the manufacturers are 
fully employed, and that the num- 
ber of hands now at work is as 
great as before the peace. Wages 
of course are lower; but the lower 
price of the necessaries of life ren- 
ders this circumstance easily sup- 
portable. We are prevented, by 
want of room, from enlarging upon 
these topics; but we have no hesi- 
tation in congratulating the country 
upon its prospects; we can have 
no doubt that the experience of 
one other year, is all that is now 
wanted to complete the exposure of 
those false prophets, who have as- 
sured us so repeatedly, that our de- 
struction was at hand; and have 
frightened half their countrymen by 
the loudness Of their warning voice. 


——————————————— SS - 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. and Alpha shall appear. 


Catholicus ; O.; I. P.; T. R, B. and C. C, have been received, and 


are under consideration. 











